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Introduction 


Bre “Illinois State Archives Issue” is a continuation of a series of articles 
about archival work that has for many years appeared in I/linois Librar- 
ies. This issue, as a special number, places emphasis on the changing archival 
picture in Illinois and on the increasing concern on the part of the public for 
the care of federal, state, and local records. 

Archival material is a primary source for historical, legal, economic, and 
sociological research; librarians should maintain an active interest in the 
Illinois State Archives and will wish to keep informed of its organizational 
structure and its constantly increasing accessions. 

The “Archival Issue” offers information about four aspects of archival 
endeavor: (1) the first two articles discuss the administrative duties of the 
archivist and of the records manager; (2) the second two articles state a need 
for increased protection of local records; (3) the next two introduce readers 
to two large groups of records in the Archives—the land records and the 
war records; (4) the last two papers describe technical aspects of servicing 
archival accessions—cataloging procedures and document restoration. 
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Archival Program in Illinois 


THEODORE J. CASSADY 
Assistant State Archivist 


TT" ILLINOIS State Archives oper- 
ates under the State Records 
Act, approved July 6, 1957,’ which 
provides a continuing archival, rec- 
ords, and paperwork management 
program for the state of Illinois. The 
Sixty-Ninth General Assembly in 
1955 had empowered the Secretary 
of State to employ records manage- 
ment specialists to conduct a survey 
that would develop more efficient 
and economical methods of creating, 
managing, keeping, and disposing of 
records. After receiving competitive 
bids from several organizations, the 
Secretary of State awarded the rec- 
ords survey contract to the National 
Records Management Council. The 
survey had been nurtured and en- 
couraged by the Archivist. It was 
natural that in areas of selection, ap- 
praisal, creativity, and quality con- 
trol the Archivist wanted to establish 
present documentation of [Illinois 
governmental activities and to assure 
its continuance in the future. 

As a result of the comprehensive 
records survey, completed early in 
1957, Illinois has entered into a new 
period of record economy based on 
paperwork management that ranges 
from the creation to the ultimate dis- 


1 Jllinois Revised Statutes, 1957, Chap. 116, 
Sect. 43.4-43.28. 


position of records. An integrated 
paperwork control program was im- 
plemented to include forms, reports, 
and correspondence management 
techniques; streamlined paperwork 
systems through procedure analysis; 
quality control techniques to improve 
paperwork operations; judicious use 
of office machines, including micro- 
filming; scheduling the flow of rec- 
ords from expensive office space and 
equipment to a low-cost records 
center and to final destruction or 
transfer to the State Archives; pro- 
tection of vital records; streamlined 
filing systems; selection and preser- 
vation of historical records; and 
training of state personnel.’ 

This dynamic program is charged 
with myriad responsibilities in areas 
of record making and record keeping. 
Illinois has accomplished much dur- 
ing the survey period and in the 
ensuing two years. The State Records 
Act not only provided for a continu- 
ing records and paperwork manage- 
ment program but also for a State 
Archives Division of the Office of the 
Secretary of State, with the Secretary 
of State designated as State Archivist 
and Records Administrator. The rec- 
ords managers moved quickly to 


2Secretary of State, Illinois Moves Forward: 
A Summary Report of Installation of Integrated 
Paperwork Controls of Illinois (1957), pp. 13-14 
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problems of administration, encom- 
passing motion, space, procedures, 
forms, and correspondence, in highly 
technical and somewhat controversial 
areas. In 1958 a decision was made 
to divide the responsibility for inter- 
preting and administering the Rec- 
ords Act between the Archives 
program and the new Records 
Management service. 

Dr. Morris L. Radoff of the Mary- 
land Hall of Records, in his presi- 
dential address at the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists 
in 1955, maintained that the archivist 
and records manager should have one 
interest—the “guardianship of rec- 
ords.”* We accept this concept in 
Illinois and are taking every precau- 
tion to see that division of responsi- 
bility does not deter professional 
results. The Assistant State Librarian 
is supervisor over both the Archives 
and Records Management. The As- 
sistant State Archivist has scheduled 
regular meetings with records ana- 
lysts in areas of selection and ap- 
praisal, and periodic meetings on 
programing. The State Records 
Commission, which has exclusive au- 
thority for disposition of all official 
state records, meets once a month to 
consider applications from state 
agencies for disposal of records. The 
Secretary of State has designated the 
Assistant State Archivist as his alter- 
nate as chairman of the Commission. 

There has been interest in records 
administration in Illinois since early 
statehood by both executive and 
legislative branches of state govern- 
ment. However, it was not until the 


* “What Should Bind Us Together,” American 
Archivist (Jan. 1956), pp. 3-9. 
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administration of Secretary of State 
George H. Harlow (1873-1881) that 
concerted action was taken. A De- 
partment of Archives and Index was 
established, its avowed purpose as 
stated in Secretary Harlow’s report 
of 1874 being “to classify and arrange 
the files and records as systematically 
and conveniently as possible, and to 
index so fully and comprehensively 
that any clerk familiar with them 
can, in a few moments, produce any 
paper or document, or refer to any 
executive record in the office.”’* 

Early in 1900 the trustees of the 
Illinois State Historical Library be- 
gan advocating the creation of a 
separate archives department. In 1907 
the trustees secured legislation that 
permitted local officials to deposit 
their noncurrent historical records 
with responsible historical agencies 
and societies. This legislation fol- 
lowed the “discovery” of early rec- 
ords of Cahokia and Kaskaskia. In 
1909 the Illinois Historical Survey 
was organized as part of the graduate 
school at the University of Illinois to 
collect and publish source material 
for the history of Illinois. Professor 
Clarence W. Alvord was the first 
director and the first editor of the 
Illinois Historical Collections pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical 
Library.® 


*Report of the Secretary of State for 1874, 
pp. 29ff. 

5In 1910 Solon J. Buck, who later was to 
become Archivist of the United States, was first 
research associate. He was succeeded in 1914 by 
Theodore C. Pease, who was to succeed Alvord as 
editor of the Collections and director of the Survey. 
When the working arrangement between the Survey 
and Historical Library ended in 1939, the publica- 
tion program had included twenty-nine volumes of 
the Collections, five volumes on Illinois in World 
War I, and a six-volume Centennial Historv of 
Illinois prepared in co-operation with the Illinois 
Centennial Commission. 
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Foyer of the Archives Building 


In 1921 the Archives Division of 
the Illinois State Library was created 
and the organization completed in 
1922. The Division was authorized 
by law to accept the custody of all 
noncurrent state records. Vaults were 
provided for semicurrent records of 
permanent value still under the juris- 
diction of their respective depart- 
ments. 

Margaret C. Norton was appointed 
to the position of Archivist of the 
Illinois State Library in 1922 and 
held that position until her retirement 
in 1957. Through Miss Norton’s 
leadership was established one of the 
leading archival departments in the 
United States. The Archives Build- 
ing, the third such building in the 
United States, was dedicated in 1938. 
Archivists from all over the world 
have visited the Illinois State Ar- 


chives to study methods for servicing 
their own archival collections. 

An important factor in the eventual 
creation of the Archives Division of 
the Illinois State Library was the 
publication of reports of a local ar- 
chives committee of the Public 
Archives Commission of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. In 1909 
Clarence W. Alvord and Theodore C. 
Pease submitted a report, “The Ar- 
chives of the State of Illinois,” con- 
taining an inventory of the extant 
official records they had located. This 
and an earlier report covering II1linois 
archives to the year 1790° were useful 
as a basis for a program of objectives 
during the past thirty-seven years. 

The Illinois Records Management 


Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association tor 1909, pp. 379-463; Annual Report 
. . « for 1905, 1:353-66. 
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Survey came in the normal course of 
events as initial program objectives 
were essentially met. New inventories 
were needed to provide for the sched- 
uled retirement of records which 
ceased to have value for current 
administrative purposes, and which 
after World War I increased tre- 
mendously in volume. Thirty-seven 
state agencies, or major divisions 
thereof, were surveyed and detailed 
reports prepared. Before the reports 
were submitted to the Secretary of 
of State, they received the approval 
of agency heads. These reports point 
out records series that have indefinite 
value; they include recommendations 
for the creation of the type of records 
needed for practical and adequate 
documentation, and for disposal 
schedules for records that have value 
for a limited time period only. 

The Archives Division in Illinois, 
no longer responsible for both records 
management and archival functions, 
‘can now renew its emphasis on acces- 
sioning, restoring, arranging, describ- 
ing, publishing, and servicing the 
documents as they are needed for 
reference purposes. We can work 
‘closely with records management 
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through outlined communication and 
policy meetings, maintaining an ad- 
visory position in the areas of crea- 
tivity, quality control, selection, and 
appraisal of records. We are ap- 
preciative of and respect the work 
accomplished by records manage- 
ment, but we must make sure that 
proper emphasis is placed on the 
archivist’s primary task. 

As we contemplate the future re- 
lationship between the archivist and 
the records manager there may be a 
new factor that should be taken into 
consideration. The elected govern- 
ment administrator as well as the 
legislator is taking a new and pro- 
gressive interest in records economy 
It is of little import whether his 
interest is through desire for economy 
in government or regard for the legal 
and cultural aspects of records; the 
point is that he is interested and 
knows what is going on. Archivists 
as well as records managers might 
well work “strictly for the record” 
and start accomplishing their pro- 
gram objectives. We have the legis- 
lation, we have adequate budgets— 
we can no longer deplore, we must 
produce. 

















The Illinois Records 


Management Program 


JOHN T. CATON 


Chief, Records Management Division 


NCREASED functions of government 

and the personnel needed to ad- 
minister them are reflected in the 
vast amount of paperwork required 
to service state agencies. The addi- 
tional functions, plus the many me- 
chanical devices now used for dupli- 
cating paper, the countless forms, 
and extensive correspondence files, 
have created paperwork problems un- 
anticipated twenty years ago. Ac- 
customed to seeking out valuable 
records, grime-covered and vermin- 
infested, in basements, attics, pigeon- 
holes, and abandoned safes and 
vaults, but finally swamped by sheer 
volume, the archivist was forced to 
adopt new approaches to the task of 
selection and appraisal. 

The usual archival approach con- 
tinued, but efforts to control the 
creation of records were initiated. 
With the development of new tech- 
niques, there appeared a new group 
of specialists in the archival program, 
the “records manager.” Eventually, 
as their experience broadened, records 
managers were called upon to study 
areas of government operations not 
directly related to archival interests. 


ILLINOIS RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 


The foregoing introductory _re- 
marks describe the general back- 
ground for the development of rec- 
ords management as a distinct area 
of government operations. The IIli- 
nois Records Management program 
was so patterned, with a significant 
exception. The Secretary of State, 
Charles F. Carpentier, employed a 
consulting firm to survey the records 
problems of the state of Illinois and 
to make specific recommendations 
for their solution. As a result, legis- 
lation was enacted that allowed 
trained analysts to be added to the 
Archival staff. Their primary duties 
were to carry out the consultant’s 
recommendations and develop a rec- 
ords program for Illinois. 

The Illinois Records Management 
program works within the framework 
of the accepted records management 
definition, i.e., greater economy in the 
area of paperwork through modern 
methods of creating, duplicating, 
storing, or filing records. In Illinois, 
this specifically includes forms de- 
sign, forms control, correspondence 
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control, files and filing systems, 
microfilming, and preparation of rec- 
ords retention or disposal schedules. 

Within a few months of the in- 
auguration of this program, many 
projects were undertaken that are not 
within the archival-records manage- 
ment definition. Some of these were 
urgently requested by elected state 
officials or agency heads, and others 
were initiated by the Records Man- 
agement staff. Eighteen months later, 
the area of operations—in which the 
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augmented staff was engaged — had 
far exceeded the archival-records 
management purview. Therefore, 
Secretary of State Carpentier decided 
to remove the Records Management 
Service from the Archives and accord 
it divisional status within the struc- 
ture of the Illinois State Library. 
The chart below shows the organiza- 
tional structure of the two divisions. 
(The Library Division, which is also 
under the supervision of the Assistant 
State Librarian, is not shown). 
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APPRAISAL AND SELECTION 
PREROGATIVE OF ARCHIVIST 


The unique feature of the Illinois 
Records Management program is its 
relationship with the Archives in the 
area of selection and appraisal. Tech- 
niques in this area have been devel- 
oped through many years of archival 
experience in deciding the disposition 
of a record series after the creating 
agency has no further administrative 
need for it. Shall the records be 
transferred to the Archives? Shall 
they be filmed for security purposes 
and the original documents retained 
in the agency, with the film copies 
being deposited in the Archives? 
Shall the records be destroyed? If so, 
when? Shall they be microfilmed be- 
fore destruction? Where shall the 
microfilm be retained for reference? 

These are a few of the questions 
involved in selection and appraisal of 
records. To decide whether a group 
of records has archival value is, of 
necessity, the archivist’s right. The 
Records Management staff recognizes 
and honors this prerogative. If the 
Archivist decides records have no ar- 
chival value, application to the State 
Records Commission for their de- 
struction is then in order. 


Records of state governmental de- 
partments and agencies cannot, legal- 
ly, be destroyed without the approval 
of the Records Commission. Even 
though records have been microfilmed 
and the Archivist does not accept the 
originals, approval of the Records 
Commission is necessary for their 
destruction. 


For selection and retention pur- 
poses, the responsibility of the records 
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analyst is to prepare a records dis- 
posal schedule. This involves study- 
ing the statutes governing the agency, 
reviewing its history, and learning the 
use and purpose of the agency’s rec- 
ords. The analyst then describes each 
separate file series for which disposal 
is sought, in as much detail as is 
necessary for the Archivist and State 
Records Commission to formulate an 
appraisal of the records. The analyst 
also recommends the length of time 
the agency should retain the records 
for administrative, fiscal, or legal 
reasons. 

The analysis and recommendations 
are worked out with the responsible 
agency personnel, who agree with the 
contents of the schedule. Submitted 
over the signature of the agency head, 
the schedule is reviewed by the Ar- 
chivist. His recommendation is also 
entered in writing after he decides on 
the nonarchival value of the described 
records series. The State Records 
Commission convenes to study the 
schedule, to examine the exhibits ac- 
companying it, and to question repre- 
sentatives of the submitting agency 
if it wishes. 

Approval by the Commission is not 
perfunctory. Occasionally a recom- 
mendation will be amended, or a 
series of records will be declared 
permanent, for legal or fiscal reasons. 
When the latter decision is rendered 
and the Archivist has found the rec- 
ords of no archival value, the sub- 
mitting agency is obliged to retain 
them permanently. 

While the foregoing is an over- 
simplified digest of selection and ap- 
praisal, it underscores the fact that 
no duplication or overlapping of work 
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assignments exists between the Ar- 
chives and Records Management 
Divisions. The Archivist is kept in- 
formed of which agencies the analysts 
are servicing. With a few minor ex- 
ceptions, all work of the Records 
Management Division has been with 
state agencies. The Archivist has 
clear channels of communication 
with these agencies, and liaison with 
the Records Management Division is 
adequate to prevent problems of du- 
plication. 

Further, under existing statutes 
governing the records of counties and 
municipalities, there has been little 
reason for records management ana- 
lysts to be consulted in this field.* 
The Archivist is in position to render 
valuable service in the local records 
area. 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
Covers BrRoAD AREA 


After this brief consideration of the 
position of the records manager in 
connection with related state agen- 
cies, let us return to the work of the 
records analyst. Analysis may reveal 
attendant problems of poor filing 
systems, inadequate correspondence 
controls, excessive duplication of 
paper and clerical detail, or a need 
for forms redesign and forms control. 
All of these are analyzed, and sug- 
gestions that will aid in overcoming 
these inadequacies are made to the 
agency head. To mention these find- 
ings is not intended to reflect ad- 
versely on an agency. Often the 
“systems” have been in use for a 
decade or more, and scant attention 


* See article by M. J. Brichford, this issue. 
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has been paid to the changing scene 
in modern business techniques. Or, 
“It’s been done this way for years 
and it serves the purpose. Why 
change?” 

Happily, this attitude is rapidly 
disappearing and administrators are 
adopting new, efficient, and more 
economical methods. The records an- 
alyst must be prepared to assist 
agencies in selecting and adopting 
better techniques and modern office 
equipment to serve their needs. 
Hence, the records analyst does much 
more than merely prepare records 
schedules. 

A qualified records analyst is fa- 
miliar with archival techniques, with 
microfilming standards, filing sys- 
tems, and correspondence controls. 
He recognizes a need for systems and 
procedures study or forms design and 
control, or he sees the possibility of 
modern equipment providing the 
solution to a “bottleneck.” In these 
instances, the records analyst may 
request a Records Management Divi- 
sion specialist to provide supple- 
mentary analysis or to take over in 
the particular area where analysis 
and consultative services are sought. 

Today, staff duties of the Records 
Management Division are well dis- 
tributed. Three analysts are trained 
in archival techniques and another 
is in the training process. At the 
drafting board, a professional forms 
designer maintains a steady flow of 
new and improved forms. A trainee 
in forms work takes care of lesser re- 
quests from agencies for aid in re- 
vising form letters as well as creating 
new ones, as he acquires “know-how” 
from the forms designer.A systems 
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and procedures specialist and a spe- 
cialist in punched card equipment 
complete the consultative staff. 

This issue of Illinois Libraries is 
the Archives issue and only the Rec- 
ords Management Division work that 
is directly related to the Archives 
Division has been discussed. Two 
other functions of records manage- 
ment are indirectly related — micro- 
filming and records storage. 

The Records Management Division 
operates a Central Microfilm Unit 
under the supervision of an experi- 
enced professional photographer. Not 
only are records microfilmed for any 
state agency, but technical advice on 
microfilm equipment, methods, and 
standards is available. 

Across the street from the State 
House, a renovated state building 
houses the State Records Center. The 
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facilities of the Center are available 
to all agencies for the storage of in- 
active records prior to their destruc- 
tion. When necessary, references are 
made by Center personnel either by 
telephone or messenger service. 

These two supplementary services 
of modern records management prac- 
tices and techniques were provided 
for by the Seventieth General As- 
sembly in the State Records Act. 

The experiment of separating rec- 
ords management from archives is 
being carefully scrutinized by archi- 
vists and records managers through- 
out the country. After eight months 
it is safe to say the program is—and 
will continue to be—successful. 

The state of Illinois has established 
a continuing program governing the 
creation, management, and disposal 
of its records. 











Archives and Nuclear Warfare 


KEN MUNDEN 
The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


T THE REQUEST of the editors of 

Illinois Libraries I address this 
paper to all officials of the state, its 
counties, and its municipalities who 
consider themselves to be protectors 
of archives. This class of public 
servant is by no means confined to 
the ranks of those who fill positions 
strictly in the archival and records 
management fields, for, as Margaret 
C. Norton, [Illinois’ Archivist from 
1922 to 1957] remarked in a private 
letter recently made available to me, 
“actually most county officials in IIli- 
nois. are primarily archivists. 
[and have a specific knowledge of] 
the records they shall make and pre- 
serve aS permanent records.” There 
can be little doubt that this fortunate 
condition has resulted, in large meas- 
ure, from the work of the former 
State Archivist, her successor, 
their colleagues. 

It is appropriate, therefore, in at- 
tempting to focus what is a problem 
of national, if not international, im- 
port upon a local situation, that we 
remind ourselves that Illinois, in the 
person of Miss Norton, established 


and 





The author writes from a _ background of 
recent participation in the formulation of the pro- 
gram of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


tion (Battle Creek, Michigan) for the preservation 
of state and local records essential to continuity of 
state and local government. The vicws expressed, 
however, are not necessarily those of either OCDM 
or the National Archives 


during World War II selection stand- 
ards for protecting essential records 
that remain as valid today as when 
first codified and published; and that 
the words she chose to introduce a 
series of articles describing records 
warranting special protection are 
even more compelling today than 
when she first penned them: 


Next to the physical protection of 
people in wartime, the preservation of 
records essential to citizenship and 
property rights is the most important 
duty of the state. The chaos resulting 
from total war in Europe will be en- 
hanced or diminished in the postwar 
era in direct proportion to the success 
of the officials in protecting those rec- 
ords vital to rehabilitation. The status 
of the refugee unable to establish his 
citizenship identity is pitiable indeed. 


The people of the United States hope 
and pray that war will not bring mass 
evacuations of our cities and country- 
side as has happened in Europe. If 
such a catastrophe should overtake us, 
greater chaos would result here than 
in Europe, for Americans are a nomadic 
people and cannot, like Europeans, call 
upon their neighbors to testify that 
their families have lived in the locality 
for generations. It is high time for 
archivists and other officials to consider 
what records are most essential for the 





1The present writer’s ‘Personal Documenta- 
tion in the Cold War,’’ American Archivist, XVII:2 
(April 1954), 141-148, discusses the current im- 
plications of this problem. 
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protection of individuals, whether such 
records are now in existence, and what 
can be done to improve and preserve 
them.? 


ESSENTIALITY OF RECORDS TO 
CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


This thesis, which Miss Norton was 
the first to set forth in terms of un- 
ambiguous urgency, is now so funda- 
mental to our records protection 
programs—not only in Illinois but in 
most other states and in the federal 
government — that it has been in 
danger of becoming the “sine-qua- 
nonical” shibboleth its author did not 
intend it to be; and we must again 
be reminded that archival concerns 
can, and usually are, basic to any 
government’s plans to save itself as 
an institutional entity. We have, 
therefore, in the present conception of 
the “Continuity of Government Pro- 
gram” of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, a needed re- 
statement of the position in the as- 
sumption that government can have 
no real continuity if, following a 
disaster such as would be occasioned 
by nuclear attack, the records es- 
sential to its emergency and back-to- 
normal operations do not survive. 


DANGERS TO ARCHIVES OF 
NUCLEAR WARFARE 


Long since familiar to all of us are 
the hazards of conventional warfare 
from which archives are, as a matter 
of course, protected in areas likely to 
become theaters of operations. These 
we understand: but contemplation of 


* Margaret C. Norton, “Archives and War,” 
Illinois Libraries XXIII:2 (Feb. 1941), 17-19. 
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the more devastating potential of 
methods of warfare, largely untried, 
all but numbs us into inertia. As the 
most authoritative study we have on 
the subject puts it, it is no idle claim 
that, in the event of armed conflict, 
all cultural property throughout the 
world stands in danger of destruction. 
To speak of total protection against 
atomic bombs or nuclear weapons has 
little or no meaning unless “a defini- 
tion is given of the power of the 
bomb or weapon (in kilotons or meg- 
atons) and the type of explosion— 
from a height (giving the figures), on 
or near the ground, or in water—and 
the distance from ground zero of the 
cultural property to be protected.” 
But these contentions need not 
frighten us into immobility; we need 
not abandon the whole archival 
heritage to the holocaust while we 
scramble to save ourselves. As in the 
case of museums, whose curators 
should refrain from last-minute im- 
provisation, archivists and all others 
responsible for the public records 
should “devote their attention before- 
hand in peace-time to working out 
rational procedures which would en- 
sure the greatest possible speed and 
safety, for, in view of the form which 
the opening of hostilities might be ex- 
pected to take, there would obviously 
be very little time for this prelim- 
inary stage of protection.” * 


8A. Noblecourt, Protection of Cultural Prop- 
erty in the Event of Armed Conflict (translation of 
the French text of Noblecourt and H. Lavachery; 
Paris, UNESCO, 1958), 56 ff., 88, 147. See also 
Atomic Energy Commission, Civil Effects Test 
Group, Effects of a Nuclear Explosion on Records 
and Records Storage Equipment (WT-1191; Oper- 
ation Teapot; Project 35.5) (Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
June 18, 1958; available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., $1.25). 
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ROLE OF ARCHIVES AS PROTECTED 
OR “TARGETED” PROPERTY 


Responsible persons having some 
connection with a program for the 
protection of the archival heritage in 
the event of war find themselves nec- 
essarily approaching their task from 
several points of view. Their ability 
to put the problem into perspective 
depends upon the extent to which 
they are able to understand and re- 
late their objectives. We need to ex- 
amine anew, and to compare, the 
several considerations affecting not 
only the archives to be protected but. 
as well, the persons or groups respon- 
sible for or having interest in them. 

With respect to the archives to be 
protected, it is clear to us by now 
that any program directed only to- 
ward their preservation will not sus- 
tain itself. Instead, archives are and 
will be considered one category of 
property within the wider scope of 
several comprehensive (and by no 
means mutually exclusive) programs: 


1. Archives constitute a form of 
cultural property that the United 
States, at least from the time of the 
Civil War, has recognized to be as 
inviolate as is possible under the exi- 
gencies of military situations. It is 
unfortunate that other forms of cul- 
tural property, appearing more glam- 
orous to the eye and usually more 
marketable, should receive in every 
program for cultural-property pro- 
tection a comparatively greater 
amount of attention and planning. 
As was so clearly pointed out by 
Niccolo Rodolico (at the Third Inter- 
national Archival Congress in Flor- 
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ence in 1956),* not even the new 
“Convention for the protection of 
Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict’”® is adequate for the 
protection of archives as archivists 
would wish them to be protected. In 
the view of Rodolico, the convention, 
which was concluded at The Hague 
on May 14, 1954, is, with respect to 
archives, imprecise and inadequate. 
He is concerned especially with the 
Convention’s failure to take a forth- 
right position on the juridical nature 
of the archival heritage and its treat- 
ment during military occupation. “Is 
it,” he asks, “to be treated as ‘spoils 
of war?’ And what are the powers 
of the victor to dispose of the docu- 
ments of a defeated country’s ar- 
chive? Up to what point are legal 
the seizure, removal, or dismember- 
ment of archives through territorial 
invasions or military occupation fol- 
lowing defeat?”® The alignment of 
archives with libraries and manu- 
script collections, on the one hand, 
and with paintings, sculpture, ceram- 
ics, cathedrals, etc., on the other, 
thus fails to emphasize the fact that 
archives (and to some extent books 
and manuscripts) can be safeguarded 
only in units (e.g., in series), unlike 


4*“Actes du III®¢ Congrés Internationale des 
Archives (Florence, 25-29 septembre 1956),” 
Archivum; Revue Internationale des Archives, VI, 
1956 (Paris, 1958). 


5 Final Act of the Intergovernmental Con- 
ference on the Protection of Cultural Property 
in the Event of Armed Conflict, The Hague, 1954. 
The United States is a signatory to, but has not 
yet ratified, the Convention. Conventions with 
similar purposes previously ratified by the United 
States include The Hague Convention (II) of 1899 
(Treaty Series 403), The Hague Convention (IV) 
of 1907 (Treaty Series 539), The Hague Conven- 
tion (IX) of 1907 (Treaty Series 542), and the 
Inter-American Treaty of 1935 (Treaty Series 899). 


® Translated from WRodolico, “La Protezione 
degli Archivi in Tempo di Guerra,” Rassegna deli 
Archivi di Stato, XVI: 3, settembre-dicembre 1956 


(Roma, 1956), 357-358. 
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most other forms of cultural prop- 
erty. 

2. Accumulations of archives, 
wherever they exist in this country, 
must be of concern to any potential 
enemy planning or intending to de- 
stroy us or to occupy our territory. 
Archival collections from the point of 
view of such an enemy may be listed 
by him for obliteration (by aerial or 
other bombardment), because of the 
knowledge that this loss would em- 
barrass us militarily or otherwise; or, 
alternatively, they may be earmarked 
for special protection by such an 
enemy, if his subscription to the 
“Convention for the Protection of 
Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict” (or to the previous 
conventions concluded at The Hague) 
has any meaning. It can also be sup- 
posed that certain bodies of archives 
could constitute an enemy’s intelli- 
gence targets, and would be included 
by him among sites to be protected 
in warfare so as to make their later 
seizure and utilization possible.’ 


3. Because archives are often used 
in direct connection with, or cannot 
be separated from, current files, they 
fall to a considerable extent in the 
category of records that would be 
essential for continuity of government 
(federal, state, or local) in the event 
of a nuclear attack upon this country. 
In this relationship, they and the 
current records (not yet “archived’’) 
are evaluated together for their in- 
dispensability; and consideration is 
given to the creation of new accumu- 
lations especially for use during the 


7 See especially Ernst Posner, “Public Records 
Under Military Occupation,” American Historical 
Review, XLIX: 1 (Jan. 1944), 213-221. 
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emergency. The documentation thus: 
provided is aligned with the material 
and other needs of civil defense, or 
government in emergency, which may 
range from blank forms to surgical 
apparatus. 


GROUPS INTERESTED IN 
SAFEGUARDING ARCHIVES 


It thus seems clear that a given 
body of archives, under threat of 
nuclear warfare, can be the special 
concern of a number of groups, the 
objectives of which do not necessarily 
coincide. We may now list the obvious 
categories of these groups, endeavor- 
ing to show the relationship to ar- 
chives protection of their more com- 
prehensive programs. 


1. The cultural-property protec- 
tion groups, nearly dormant in times 
of peace, become highly active in a 
period of armed conflict. This was 
true during World War II as in no 
previous conflict in history. Insofar 
as protection of such properties on 
the home front was concerned, and 
by the defenders of the homeland, 
civil defense programs took cogni- 
zance of, and in Europe often were 
active in the fulfillment of, the ob- 
jectives. The final report of the 
Roberts Commission® is at pains to 
stress the extent to which the govern- 
ments and peoples of western Europe 
did what they could to protect their 
cultural heritage from destruction. In 
the United States, in World War II, 
archival agencies met the problem of 
protection against the hazards of war 
most effectively by joining with li- 


8 Report of the American Commission for the 
Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas (Washington, 1946). 
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braries, museums, art galleries, and 
similar institutions in the work of the 
National and State Committees on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources.” 


2. It has been interesting to note 
that because the United States was 
not itself invaded or bombarded dur- 
ing World War II, its most experi- 
enced groups in this field have been 
primarily if not altogether concerned 
with the fate of cultural property a- 
broad. The military services, for ex- 
ample, in the form of the personnel 
of the various Monuments, Fine Arts, 
and Archives groups in G-5 (and 
working closely with our Allies), built 
up a corps of experts in the field such 
as had not previously existed. These 
groups discharged more than ade- 
quately the responsibility of the 
United States toward cultural prop- 
erty in accordance with the interna- 
tional rules of warfare to which we 
have subscribed.'’ That our enemies in 
World War II were not so motivated, 
as they occupied Western Europe, 
and probably would not have been so 
had they succeeded in bringing the 
United States to its knees, is a matter 
of public record in the proceedings 
of the International Military Tribu- 
nal at Nuremberg and in the report 
of the Roberts Commission. We must, 
therefore, (a) take into serious con- 
sideration our own military respon- 


*See Collas G. Harris, “Archives and the 
War,’ a paper presented at the 64th Annual Con- 
ference of the American Library Association in 
Milwaukee, June 23, 1942 (National Archives 
Miscellaneous Processed Document No. 43-2). See 
also National Resources Planning Board, Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, The 
Protection of Cultural Resources Against the Haz- 
ards of War; A Preliminary Handbook (Washing- 
ton, February 1942). 

See Roberts Commission Report (note 8) 
and Oliver W. Holmes, “The National Archives 
and the Protection of Records in War Areas,” 
American Archivist, 1X:2 (April 1946), 110-127. 
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sibilities, plans, and objectives with 
respect to archives in foreign areas 
that might be occupied by us in a 
future conflict; and (b) relate this 
to the comparable responsibilities. 
plans and objectives, insofar as we 
can discover them, of any potential 
enemy, with respect to our own 
archives. 

3. At this time in the United 
States a certain responsibility to- 
ward state and local archives has 
been assumed by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. Under- 
standably, the OCDM conception of 
its over-all mission is so vast, and so 
much is subject to modification to 
meet changing circumstances, that it 
cannot isolate a records-preservation 
program for priority over its other 
programs. It has, however, an aggres- 
sive program of promoting actions, 
on the part of state and local govern- 
ments, leading to the safeguarding, 
by them and largely on their initia- 
tive, of essential records. This means 
simply that those governmental activ- 
ities we project for periods of emer- 
gency (as before, during, or immedi- 
ately after mass evacuation or ther- 
monuclear attack, or both) ought to 
anticipate their records needs and 
provide for them. To suggest that 
this should long since have been done 
is to risk the retort, “So what? Any 
records so secured six, four, or even 
two years ago would now be so out 
of date as to require replacement or 
substantial augmentation.” And to 
this we should have no ready re- 
sponse, unless it be that found in 
I Corinthians 10:12, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 
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APPLICATIONS AT LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL LEVEL 


At the level of county or municipal 
government, a head start in safe- 
guarding records against disaster can 
be had by taking advantage of exist- 
ing applicable laws rather than 
awaiting the enactment of specific 
legislation of a directive character. 
The Illinois Film Reproduction Act" 
is an example of a law that is not 
primerily directed toward the provi- 
sion of microcopies of records that 
would be needed in an emergency; 
but steps can be taken to interpret 
this law so as to permit its use for 
such a purpose. The Illinois Records 
Transfer Act,’* if it can be interpreted 
or modified to permit transfer of rec- 
ords solely to place them in custody 
less vulnerable to destruction through 
armed conflict, is another example of 
legislation that can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Such measures, however, can lead 
nowhere if the objective of relating 
the program of archives protection to 
the whole civil defense program is not 
kept in mind. Last year’s intensive 
work on establishing criteria for the 
selection of records that would be 
considered essential, in which the 
writer participated under temporary 
assignment to the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization,'* adhered 


Approved July 16, 1943 (L. 1943, vol. 1, 
p. 1055). 


Approved June 9, 1897 (L. 1897, p. 205); 
amended by Act approved May 25, 1907 (L. 
1907, p. 374). 


See the writer’s article, “Records Essential 
to Continuity of State and Local Government in 
Event of Nuclear Attack: The Selection of Records 
for Preservation,’ American Archivist, XXII: 1 
(Jan. 1959) 
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strictly to the principle that the docu- 
mentation needs of each function of 
government at all levels must be pro- 
vided for. The range of these func- 
tions, as grouped in the several 
chapters of the draft OCDM man- 
ual,’* is as follows: 


Aeronautics Administration Records 

Agriculture Administration Records 

Auditor, Comptroller, Budget, Finance, 
and Treasurer Records 

Bank-, Insurance-, and Corporation- 
Regulating Records 

Birth, Death, Marriage, and Divorce 
Records (Vital Statistics) 

Civil Defense Records 

Commerce, Industry, and Labor Ad- 
ministration Records 

Correctional Activities Records 

Cultural Resources in Form of Archives 

Education Administration Records 

Employment Security Records 

Fire Services Records 

Health and Sanitation Services Records 

Housing Administration Records 

Military and Veterans’ Affairs Records 

Natural Resources Conservation and 
Administration Records 

Occupational Licensing Records 

Personnel Certification, Classification, 
Employment, and Retirement Rec- 
ords 

Port, Harbor, or Marine Authority 
Records 

Public Safety Records 

Public Utility- and Railroad-Regulating 
Records 

Public Works Administration Records 

Real Estate Title Records 

Welfare and Recreational Services 


Records 

'' Federal Civil Defense Administration, ‘‘Pres- 
ervation of Records Essential to Continuity of State 
and Local Government”’ (Technical Manual, pre- 
liminary draft only; Battle Creek, Mich., May 
1958). This draft has had wide distribution 
through Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
channels. The comparable program for Federal 
agencies is described in General Services Adminis- 
tration, National Archives and Records Service, 


Office of Records Management, Protecting Vital 
Operating Records (Washington, 1958). 
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NATIONWIDE UNIFORMITY IN 
SAFEGUARDING STATE AND 
LOcAL RECORDS 


The OCDM manual, when it is 
printed and placed in the hands of 
archivists and other officials respon- 
sible for records protection, will 
hardly suffice for every purpose of 
every state or local government; but 
it will achieve its purpose if it results 
in enough records being sequestrated 
by enough state and local govern- 
ments to preserve, after thermo- 
nuclear attack, the body politic. For 
this reason the manual defines records 
needs so closely as to influence state 
and local government in adhering to 
a general uniformity, as illustrated 
by the categorization of “welfare and 
recreational services records” :'5 


Characteristics 


Records of the type identified in this 
chapter accumulate from the activities 
of State and local departments or 
boards of public welfare, social welfare, 
child welfare, and the like. They in- 
clude, in addition, the records of public 
institutions for the care of children, the 
aged, and defectives (with exception of 
medical and mental). Also, because of 
their close association to the public 
welfare, the records of recreational (to 
include athletics or sports) activities 
are included. 


Essential to Emergency Operations 
of Government 


(a) At State level: 

Case histories of inmates of tax- 
supported institutions for the 
care of children, the aged, and 
defectives (other than medical 
and mental). 


% Tbid., 82-83. 
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(b) At county or comparable level: 
Current lists of recipients of 
public aid. 
Current welfare case records. 


(c) At municipal or comparable level: 

As applicable, same as (a) and 
(b), above. 

Current records of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren committed to child-caring 
agencies. 


Essential to Re-establishment of 
Normal Government 


(a) At State level: 
Central indices of welfare case 
records. 
Ward trust accounts, such as 
those maintained by a Youth 
Authority. 


(b) At county or comparable level: 
As applicable, same as (c), be- 
low. 


(c) At municipal or comparable level: 

Records of placement and super- 

vision of children in foster 
homes. 


Valuable, Although Not Indispen- 
sable, to Re-establishment of Nor- 
mal Government 


(a) At State level: 

Investigative reports, case stud- 
ies, docket books, and minutes 
of committees against discrim- 
ination. 

Racing commissions’ (horse, dog) 
rules, regulations, and minutes. 

Athletic commissions’ minutes 
and records of issuance of li- 
censes and permits. 


(b) At county or comparable level: 
As applicable, same as (a), 
above. 


(c) At municipal or comparable level: 
As applicable, same as (a), 
above. 
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SPECIAL ARCHIVAL CONSIDERATIONS 
IN Civit DEFENSE*® 


It will be apparent to the user of 
this OCDM manual that many of 
the types of records identified as 
“essential to emergency operations” 
or “essential to re-establishment of 
normal government” have archival 
as well as current administrative or 
reference values. These types include, 
among many others, original state 
constitutions, the originals of charters 
granted to or issued by the states, the 
records of vital statistics, and the 
land records. In many instances, rec- 
ords having archival values that are 
recognized as indispensable to the 
needs of emergency government have 
not yet been deposited in state or 
local archival institutions; but this 
circumstance of custody has no bear- 
ing on the intrinsic value of such 
documents. 

One recognizes, therefore, the dif- 
ficulty of differentiating between a 
program to protect archives for the 
cultural values they possess and a 
program to protect records essential 
to continuity of government. In gen- 
eral, the holdings of archival institu- 
tions constitute the treasured records 
of government upon which historical 
research is dependent and in which 
the traditions and actions of govern- 
ment are revealed. However, many 
state and local archival institutions 
have accessioned materials (particu- 
larly those of comparatively recent 
origin) that not only possess archival 
values but would become indispen- 
sable to government’s operations in 
an emergency. The records currently 


16 Tbid., ch. 15. 
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accumulating in government will ac- 
quire, in time and to a degree, the 
status of archives; and in this per- 
spective is seen the virtual impossi- 
bility of divorcing a program for the 
protection of the one from a program 
of protecting the other. The prac- 
ticalities of archival and records 
management responsibilities, more- 
over, are such that state and local 
archivists will have a hand in, if not 
full responsibility for, the preserva- 
tion of records essential to continuity 
of government. They cannot be ex- 
pected to ignore their responsibilities 
to archives for the sake of preserving 
records not in their physical care. 

Insofar as a narrow definition of 
“archives” can be accepted (i.e., ma- 
terials in the custody of an archival 
institution), the types of archives 
identified elsewhere in this manual as 
essential to government in an emer- 
gency should be afforded a priority of 
protective measures. This suggests 
the desirability of protecting the en- 
tire series of which the essential docu- 
ments are parts. In addition, even in 
he unavailability of the archives 
they describe, “control” instruments 
of the following kinds will be essen- 
tial: general guides; record group 
summaries; inventories, check lists, 
and other finding aids; and lists of 
records secured by vaulting, disper- 
sion, or duplication, showing where- 
abouts. 

When a government (state or local) 
has established an archives depart- 
ment or other archival agency, it has, 
in effect, assumed the responsibility 
for the protection of archives for the 
benefit of itself, its citizens, and 
others. It can be argued, therefore, 
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that “normal” government cannot be 
resumed in the event of a total, or 
possibly a partial, loss of archives. 
This consideration is important in the 
development and execution of plans 
to preserve essential records; but, as 
in the case of libraries, no archival 
institution can function effectively 
with its collections scattered for 
safety. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, we may note again 
that the protection of archives against 
the hazards of war is likely to involve 
the responsible persons in more com- 
prehensive, sometimes only indirectly 
related, programs. Values of current 
documentation to government in an 
emergency, and to government when 
it can re-establish itself and resume 
its normal operations, can best be 
understood against the background 
of evaluated older records having 
archival significance. 

The evaluating process, always a 
difficult archival chore, is much more 
so in meeting objectives that, like 
those of civil defense, are subject to 
misinterpretation. I believe it pos- 
sible, obviously, to isolate and secure 
the particular records that would be 
essential to government’s continuity, 
at federal, state, county, municipal, 
or other local levels. The public offi- 
cial, in this objective, is concerned 
lest such of his operations as normal- 
ly are dependent upon recourse to 
filed material break down in the lack 
of it. But I do not pretend, any more 
than I believe, that this is an easy 
or simple task to be accomplished 
overnight. Considering its impor- 
tance, I see no reason why it should 
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be made to appear too easy; and I 
am convinced that the manufacturers 
of certain business equipment, the 
builders of certain mountain strong- 
holds, the promoters of certain as- 
pects of records management, and the 
exalters of certain tenets of civil de- 
fense (advisedly not capitalized) 
actually do us disservice in some of 
their overly simplified approaches. 
Our archival responsibility is so 
great, and the potential value of 
archives to government in emergency 
is sO immeasurable, that we need but 
to pursue for its own sake the ob- 
jective of providing for the survival 
of the archival heritage after nuclear 
attack. Although we need no further 
justification for the expenditure of 
time, materials, and money, we can 
take heart if we will remember the 
advances achieved incidental to simi- 
lar protective work during the last 
war. As Collas Harris put it at the 
beginning of our World War II e‘fort: 
Destructive as war must often be to 

the cultural resources of the country, 
the wartime activities of archivists are 

in many ways laying foundations for 
permanent gains in archival work in 
the United States. Never before has 
the concrete practical value of the 
adequate administration of records been 

so amply shown, just as libraries have 
never before had so rich an opportunity 

to demonstrate their usefulness to the 
country. The realization of the dangers 
from aerial bombardment has given 
impetus to the segregation of valuable 
records from the valueless, to the pro- 
vision of safe storage spaces, and to 
the microfilming of important records 
and has raised the question of wisdom 

of a wider distribution of our cultural 
resources. All these measures for the 
protection of records against the haz- 
ards of war are measures that will serve 
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equally to lessen the familiar hazards of 
peace—humidity, insects, flood, and 
fire—and the careful consideration that 
has had to be given the whole records 
problem of Federal, State, and local 
governments will greatly facilitate the 
post-war development of intelligent and 
comprehensive programs of records ad- 
ministration.17 


If I must conclude on a note of 
pessimism, then I must. What does 
it mean—this matter so important to 
archivists——to the governments we 
serve? Is the availability of funds for 
records protection, rather than a con- 
viction of the essentiality of records, 
the final criterion? Why are we pre- 
sented with the spectacle, repeated 
throughout the nation, of a municipal 
government safeguarding its records 
while its parent county and state 
governments (whose seats may be 


1” Harris, op. cit. 
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located but a few blocks distant in 
the same city) show no concern for 
their records in their civil defense 
plans? The appropriation of funds 
for uses so passive never did and 
never will alter the course of events. 
It does not follow that records are 
not indispensable to government’s 
continuity in Gopher Prairie because 
Gopher Prairie has no money to ex- 
pend for security storage or repro- 
duction, any more than Middletown’s 
zeal in assuring preservation of es- 
sential records proves in itself their 
indispensability. Since these are mere 
budgetary antics that fool no one, let 
us be forewarned of, and forearmed 
against, the possibility of the aban- 
donment of the conviction, in the 
lack of funds to allocate for the pur- 
pose, that unless we preserve certain 
records there can be no continuity of 
government after nuclear attack. 











Management and Preservation of 
Local Records in Illinois 


MAYNARD BRICHFORD 
Procedures Analyst, Records Management Division 


é HROUGH the years, the Illinois 

General Assembly has recognized 
the position and function of the Sec- 
retary of State as State Archivist by 
conferring on him duties and powers 
relating to county and local records. 
Illinois law, (Jl. Rev. Stat., Chap. 
128, Sec. 18 [1897]) permits the 
board of every county or the council 
or board of every city, town, or vil- 
lage to transfer official records of 
historic value to the State Archives. 
Under Illinois statutes (J/l. Rev. 
Stat., Chap. 116, Sec. 43.10 (2) 
[1957]) the Secretary of State may 
accept for deposit in the State Ar- 
chives official papers and records of 
counties, municipal corporations, po- 
litical subdivisions, and courts of the 
state, when he deems such materials 
to have sufficient historical or other 
value to warrant their continued 
preservation. Illinois law (Jil. Rev. 
Stat., Chap. 116, Sec. 33 [1943]) 
provides that, if any county can- 
not provide adequate housing for 
original records created prior to 1870, 
the county officer may deposit such 
records with the Secretary of State. 
The Secretary shall provide the 
county depositing such records a 
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“photostatic copy of microfilm of 
each record, paper, or document.” 
The State Archivist’s duty to pro- 
vide advisory records services to 
counties, municipalities, and other 
local governmental units has long 
been recognized. Beginning in the late 
1930’s, Margaret C. Norton [State 
Archivist from 1922 to 1957] assisted 
Illinois counties in handling their 
records problems. In February, 1940, 
Ernest E. East [at that time of the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript and now 
State Archival Assistant], published 
an article on “History in County Ar- 
chives” in Illinois Libraries, in which 
he stated that “no agency seems 
better equipped to undertake a pro- 
gram for collection of essential 
[county] material than the Division 
of Archives of the State Library.” 
From 1940 to 1942, Illinois Libraries 
published a series of articles on 
“County Archives.” In August, 1942, 
the Illinois State Library added a 
“field visitor” to the Archives staff. 
The 1942-1944 biennial report of 
the Illinois State Library listed seven 
services that it provided to county 
Officials. These included free con- 
sultation service on records problems; 
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liaison services between counties for 
the exchange of ideas on improving 
records procedures; informational 
services about the latest and best 
records practices and equipment; 
promotion of popular interest in the 
preservation of county records 
through articles, speeches, exhibits, 
and other publicity; co-operation 
with county officials’ associations in 
drafting laws relating to records and 
studying photographic processes; ac- 
ceptance of deposits of county rec- 
ords; and photographic laboratory 
services. Among the laboratory serv- 
ices were free storage of microfilm 
copies of county records in the Ar- 
chives’ film vault, furnishing photo- 
static and microfilm copies of county 
records brought to the Archives, field 
microfilming projects, and advisory 
services for county officers concerning 
equipment and the applicability of 
photographic processes to county 
records. In a March, 1942, article in 
Illinois Libraries on “County Records 
and the War,” Miss Norton offered 
“consultation service” to county of- 
ficials and announced that “historical 
county records . . . may be deposited 
in the State Archives.” In 1944, Miss 
Norton addressed the Probate Clerks’ 
Association and the Circuit Clerks’ 
and Recorders’ Association on the 
subject of the applicability of micro- 
photography to county records. The 
State Archives staff microfilmed rec- 
ords in Alexander, Pulaski, and 
Randolph counties. 

On June 20, 1958, Secretary of State 
Charles F. Carpentier called the at- 
tention of county officials to the law 
in Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 
116, Section 43.10 (2), which made 
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the State Archives available for de- 
posit of county, municipal, court, 
and other local records. Secretary 
Carpentier stated that this free serv- 
ice assured counties that records 
would not be lost because of fire or 
other disasters. County officers may 
deposit negative microfilm in a spe- 
cial security microfilm vault in the 
Archives Building. An _ increasing 
number of counties have accepted the 
Secretary of State’s offer and de- 
posited security microfilm rolls with 
the State Archives. At present, 
Alexander, Champaign, Crawford, 
Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Pe- 
oria, Pike, Pulaski, Randolph, and 
Warren counties have deposited more 
than three thousand rolls of film. 
During the twenty years that the 
Secretary of State has been providing 
records management and archival 
services to local governments, many 
persons have come to realize the 
great historical value of local records. 
In the March, 1940, issue of I/linois 
Libraries, Miss Norton stated that 
“the archives of a county are the 
most valuable records in the state, 
both from a historical and a legal 
point of view.” She called attention 
to records of births, marriages and 
deaths, deeds, mortgage records, tax 
records, court files, and probate pro- 
ceedings. Recognizing the historical 
value of its early records, the St. 
Clair County Board of Supervisors, 
in June, 1940, transferred the Perrin 
Collection of documents for the 1737- 
1850 period to the State Archives for 
preservation. The records of counties, 
cities, villages, towns, and other local 
governmental units are more impor- 
tant than the records of many federal 
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and state agencies in supplying the 
historical documentation for such 
vital areas as land ownership, birth, 
death, personal property listings, pro- 
bate records, court cases, agricultural 
statistics, road surveys, law enforce- 
ment, school enrollment, community 
projects, and social activities. Illinois 
historians and researchers have long 
recognized the value of local records. 
The records of counties, cities, vil- 
lages, towns, and school districts are 
invaluable for their pictures of the 
aspirations of our citizens and the 
accomplishments of public servants. 
They document rights of citizenship 
and property ownership, political 
organization, legal change, economic 
development, and social progress. 
While both the Illinois State His- 
torical Library and the State Ar- 
chives have been interested in county 
records, neither agency has assumed 
responsibility for developing a pro- 
gram for the appraisal, collection, 
and preservation of historically valu- 
able local records. An 1897 statute 
(Ill. Rev. Stat., Chap. 128, Sec. 18) 
provides that public records may be 
deposited with the State Historical 
Society, the State Historical Library, 
the State Archives, the University of 
Illinois Library, or any historical so- 
ciety duly incorporated and located 
in the county in which the records 
were created. This obsolete statute 
shows a failure to fix respon- 
sibility for the preservation of his- 
torically valuable local records. By 
dividing this archival duty among 
three state agencies, a state society, 
and the local historical societies, the 
law has not helped county and local 
public officers. Many county officers 
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have been reluctant to transfer rec- 
ords to a remote location in Spring- 
field or Urbana, and have been equal- 
ly reluctant to transfer them to a 
local historical society where pro- 
fessional care is rarely available. 
Public records that have survived are 
usually found in the offices that 
created them. 

The greatest obstacle to an effec-. 
tive local records program has been 
the absence of workable legislation 
covering records disposal. In a 
March, 1943, article in Jilinois Li- 
braries, Kenneth Blood [then Field 
Supervisor, Historical Records Sur- 
vey] and Miss Norton noted the 
interrelationship between records dis- 
posal and preservation programs and 
identified the basic county records 
problem as “reduction in bulk.” They 
found that the county official had 
“no leeway in destroying records” 
and that he was “specifically required 
by law to make and preserve prac- 
tically every record to be found in his 
office.” While the statutes provide 
abundant indications of the legis- 
lature’s recognition of its powers 
relative to records of counties, mu- 
nicipal corporations, and other local 
governments, the records disposal 
acts in force at the present time do 
not solve the problems of the county 
officer and the historian. Courthouses 
become more crowded and historical 
research more difficult with the pass- 
age of time. In 1943, Mr. Blood and 
Miss Norton found that the absence 
of legislation authorizing the destruc- 
tion of records led to their accidental 
use as kindling for courthouse fur- 
naces. In this manner, irreplaceable 
historical documents have been lost 
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and the legal responsibility for the 
destruction of public records trans- 
ferred to the building janitor. The 
records “pile-up” described sixteen 
years ago continues to pose problems 
for county officers. The last attempt 
to authorize the destruction of coun- 
ty records came in 1945, when the 
legislature passed a law authorizing 
the destruction of county records that 
were ten or more years old. The law 
listed nine special categories that 
could not be destroyed. The eighth 
category covered any records “the 
destruction of which would prejudice 
the rights of the public or of any 
person or corporation.” Some attor- 
neys felt that this proviso covered all 
records, so that the law actually 
granted no authority to destroy coun- 
ty records. In 1955, the legislature 
repealed the law. 

The only law that authorizes the 
destruction of county records at the 
present time is contained in I/linois 
Revised Statutes, Chapter 116, Sec- 
tion 33. This law provides that any 
officer of any county, municipal 
corporation, or political subdivision, 
or the clerk of any court, may de- 
stroy original records, after they have 
been on file for ten years, whenever 
a microfilm copy has been made, 
placed in the accessible files, and pro- 
vision made for its preservation, ex- 
amination, and use. Under this law, 
many counties have begun very cost- 
ly microfilm programs to permit the 
legal destruction of useless records. 
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The same law also forbids the de- 
struction of any record created prior 
to the arbitrary date of 1870. 

The enthusiastic response to the 
Secretary of State’s recent offer to 
store microfilm copies of county rec- 
ords in the Archives indicates that 
local government officers need and 
appreciate such services. An archival 
institution is more than a service 
bureau, a warehouse for old records, 
or a microfilm depository. It should 
be responsible for the preservation of 
the local records basic to an under- 
standing of our American heritage. 
It should promote the use of its ma- 
terials in widening and deepening our 
knowledge of the development of 
American institutions. Two or three 
professionally trained archivists could 
develop a comprehensive program, 
including advisory records manage- 
ment services, to help local officials 
in the preservation of their historical- 
ly valuable records at minimum cost, 
without interference in the operations 
of local government. The recent State 
Records Act has shown what can be 
done when these responsibilities are 
recognized. A modern local records 
act to define the responsibilities of 
records custodians, to provide for the 
orderly retirement of noncurrent local 
records by destruction or proper 
archival preservation, to establish 
standards for the microfilming of 
records, and to repeal obsolete legis- 
lation would save thousands of dol- 
lars for Illinois taxpayers and would 
protect our historical heritage. 











Preliminary Report of the 
Land Records 


MRS. MARION D. PRATT 
Archival Assistant, Illinois State Archives 


HE STATE of Illinois is one of the 

thirty “public land” states, al- 
though there are no vacant public 
lands now in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri, or Ohio. Therefore, owners 
of all lands in Illinois have derived 
their original titles from the federal 
government. 

The public domain had come into 
being when states having western 
lands ceded them to the United 
States as part of a compromise to 
harmonize the differences arising un- 
der the Articles of Confederation. 
The first Land Act, in 1785, was of 
little consequence except as an indi- 
cation of a policy. The Act of 1796 
provided for a surveyor for the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio River, and 
some surveying was done in what 
was to eventually become Illinois. 
The Act of 1800 provided for four 
land offices at Cincinnati, Marietta, 
Chillicothe, and Steubenville, Ohio. 
The Illinois lands were under the 
jurisdiction of the Steubenville office, 
and some of its records pertinent to 
the Illinois territory were transferred 
to Edwardsville, Illinois, when a land 
office was established there. A sur- 
veyor-general was appointed in 1816 
for Illinois and Missouri (including 
Arkansas), with headquarters at St. 


Louis, and nearly all of the land in 
Illinois was surveyed under the juris- 
diction of this official. He was an 
independent officer until 1836 when 
he was assigned to the General Land 
Office. 

The basic units of the survey were 
the township, six miles square, and 
the section, one mile square (640 
acres). The townships were num- 
bered north and south of the base 
line in ranges numbered east 
and west from the governing prin- 
cipal meridian. Within the township 
the sections were numbered from one 
to thirty-six, beginning at the north- 
east corner and running back and 
forth, ending in the southeast corner. 
For example, a tract of land might be 
designated as the Southeast Quarter 
of Section 26, Township 14 North, 
Range 8 West of the Third Principal 
Meridian. Not only the survey field 
notes but the plat books, receipts, 
certificates of purchase, patents—all 
land records — carry such designa- 
tions. The surveyors were required to 
run the township and section lines, 
marking the corners in a specified 
manner, by blazed or notched trees 
or posts (corner or bearing trees) and 
whenever practicable by station or 
line trees. Besides the survey data 
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the surveyor noted information as to 
the topography of the land, quality 
of the soil, its flora, creeks, lakes, 
swamps, and minerals. 

The government instituted a rec- 
tangular survey which was based 
upon certain meridians and base 
lines, departing from the New Eng- 
land system, which had described 
land by metes and bounds. The base 
line used runs west from the north- 
west corner of George Rogers Clark’s 
grant on the Ohio River. The Second 
Principal Meridian, about sixty miles 
east of Vincennes, Indiana, governed 
the survey in Indiana and a small 
part of Illinois (to the western 
boundary of Range 14 West). West 
of this line the survey was largely 
based upon the Third Principal Me- 
ridian which runs north from the 
mouth of the Ohio. Since the land 
between the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers had been reserved for bounties 
for veterans of the War of 1812 it 
was necessary to expedite the survey 
of these lands by designating a 
Fourth Principal Meridian extending 
north from the mouth of the Illinois 
River. Due to the convergence of the 
meridians errors resulted which fre- 
quently caused correction lines to be 
established. 

The “Military Tract” in Illinois 
was set apart under an act of Con- 
gress passed May 6, 1812. Every 
soldier and sailor who enlisted and 
served for nine months would receive 
160 acres, and each officer 320 acres. 
The land set aside included the 
counties of Adams, Brown, Calhoun, 
Fulton, Hancock, Henderson, Knox, 
McDonough, Mercer, Peoria, Pike, 
Schuyler, and Warren, also parts of 
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Bureau, Henry, Marshall, and Put- 
nam. It extended due north from the 
junction of the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi, about 169 miles. It is bounded 
by Township 15 North to 13 South 
of the Base Line, and from 9 West 
to 9 East of the Fourth Principal 
Meridian. The land was surveyed in 
1815-1816. 

Patents were issued to War of 1812 
veterans, or their heirs, from 1817 to 
1819. Contrary to the usual proce- 
dure, these military warrants were 
not delivered to the warrantees but 
were deposited by the War Depart- 
ment in the General Land Offfice. 
The warrantees did not select the 
land, but instead it was chosen for 
them by lot in the General Land 
Office. Volumes 807 and 808 (Audi- 
tor’s numbers) in the land records in 
the Illinois State Archives show the 
locations, dates of location, numbers 
of warrants, names of recipients, and 
names of corps or regiments in which 
recipients served. Few of these indi- 
viduals ever occupied the tracts al- 
lotted to them. As emigration moved 
westward this land was desirable, but 
some litigation was necessary to clear 
the titles since the owners could not 
always be found and various land 
syndicates in New York and Phila- 
delphia held tax-titles to the prop- 
erty. 

Until 1812 the disposition of the 
public domain was under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Register of the Treasury. 
By an Act of April 25, 1812, a Gen- 
eral Land Office was established as 
a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In 1849 the General Land 
Office was transferred to the newly 
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created Department of the Interior. 
It has remained under this depart- 
ment, except that on July 16, 1946, 
it was consolidated with the Grazing 
Service to form the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of 
the Interior. Most of the significant 
noncurrent records of the General 
Land Office prior to 1908 are in the 
National Archives, as are many sub- 
sequent to that date.’ However, the 
basic title documents such as the 
record copies of patents, the head- 
quarters-office tract books, head- 
quarters-office plats, and field notes 
of surveys (except those covering 
certain private-land claims and min- 
eral-land entries), which are used 
administratively, are in the Bureau 
of Land Management. The land rec- 
ords now in the Illinois State Ar- 
chives, under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State, are an important 
link in these series of records of legal 
and historical importance. 

The first land settlements in IIli- 
nois were made by the French in 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia (the Ameri- 
can Bottom) and near Peoria. The 
land was occupied without actual 
surveys having been made. There- 
fore, although the first land office in 
Illinois was established at Kaskaskia 
in 1804, sales were not begun until 
1814 after surveys had been com- 
pleted and conflicting and sometimes 
fraudulent claims settled.? 


1 “Preliminary Inventory of the Land-Entry 
Papers of the General Land office,’”’ compiled by 
Harry P. Yoshpe and Philip P. Brower. National 
Archives Preliminary Inventory No. 22 (Wash- 
ington, 1949). 

*See Kaskaskia Land District Records, Illinois 
State Archives; also Francis S. Philbrick, The Laws 
of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809, (Collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. 21), p 
1x ff.; and American — Papers: Public oe 
(Washington, 1834), 
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A second land office was estab- 
lished at Shawneetown to sell land 
between the Vincennes and Kaskas- 
kia districts. Since there were no 
private claims here, sales began in 
1814, the same year as in the Kas- 
kaskia District. As cessions were 
made by the Indians and the demand 
for land increased, the survey of 
land in the state continued, extending 
generally in a northwesterly direction, 
and other land offices were estab- 
lished. 

The land districts in Illinois, desig- 
nating location of office, geographi- 
cal jurisdiction, and authorization 
date, are as follows: 

DISTRICT 1. CHICAGO. Townships 31 to 
46 North, Ranges 1 to 15 East of 
Third Principal Meridian, and 
Townships 31 to 32 North, West of 
Third Principal Meridian to the 
Illinois River. Established by Act 
of Congress, June 26, 1834. 

DISTRICT 2. DANVILLE. Townships 17 to 
30 North, East from Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian to the State Line 
(Illinois-Indiana). Established by 
Act of Congress, February 19, 1831. 


DISTRICT 3. VANDALIA. Townships 1 to 
16 North, Ranges 1 to 8, East of 
Third Principal Meridian. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, May 11, 
1820. 


DISTRICT 4. PALESTINE. Townships 1 to 
16 North, Range 9 East of Third 
Principal Meridian and East to 
State Line. Established by Act of 
Congress, May 11, 1820. 

DISTRICT 5. SHAWNEETOWN. All East 
of Third Principal Meridian and 
West of Second Principal Meridian, 
lying South of the Base Line. 
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Established by Act of Congress, 
February 21, 1812. 


DISTRICT 6. KASKASKIA. All West of 
Third Principal Meridian, lying 
South of the Base Line. Established 
by Act of Congress, March 26, 
1804. 


DISTRICT 7. EDWARDSVILLE. Townships 
1 to 13 North, West of Third 
Principal Meridian to Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers. Established by 
Act of Congress, April 29, 1816. 


DISTRICT 8. SPRINGFIELD. Townships 14 
to 30 North, West of Third Prin- 
cipal Meridian to Illinois River. 
Established by Act of Congress, 
May 8, 1822. 


DISTRICT 9. QUINCY. Townships 1 to 12 
North, and 1 to 13 South, West of 
Fourth Principal Meridian to Mis- 
sissippi River and East of Fourth 
Principal Meridian to Illinois 
River. Established by Act of Con- 
gress, February 19, 1831. 


DISTRICT 10. GALENA, DIXON. Townships 
13 to 29 North, East of Fourth 
Principal Meridian to Illinois 
River and Third Principal Merid- 
ian, and West of Fourth Prin- 
cipal Meridian to Mississippi 
River. Established at Galena by 
Act of Congress, June 26, 1834, and 
moved to Dixon in 1840. 


All transactions which had to do 
with obtaining title to a piece of land 
had to be done through the district 
land office. The officials in charge 
were the “register,” who did the 
necessary record keeping, and the 
“receiver,” who was primarily re- 
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sponsible for the moneys taken in.* 

Before President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Homestead Act in 1862 all 
lands were first placed on sale at 
auction. Necessary documents were 
filled out (applications, declarations, 
proofs, affidavits, receipts, etc.) and 
all transactions properly recorded. 
When all requirements of the laws 
and of the General Land Office had 
been fulfilled, all papers executed or 
filed with the register in the process 
of such fulfillment (including dupli- 
cate record copies of receipts and 
other documents issued by the register 
and receiver to the entryman) were 
forwarded to the General Land Office. 
Accompanying these papers was a 
“final certificate,” or in the case of 
warrant and scrip entries a “certifi- 
cate of location.” 

Thus the register formally certified 
to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office* that an entryman had 


3A listing of officials who held land office 
positions would be revealing. For example, it is not 
well known that Stephen A. Douglas was appointed 
Register of the Springfield Land Office by President 
Martin Van Buren as of March 4, 1837. During 
his two years in office (Douglas resigned on March 
2, 1839), 1,790,000 acres were sold, and he was 
able to earn the maximum income allowed by law, 
$3,000 yearly (an annual salary of $500 plus 1 
per cent commission on moneys entered, the com- 


_ mission not to exceed $2,500). However, “‘Douglas 


did not allow his duties as Register . . . to inter- 
fere with his interest in politics, his law practice 
or speculation in lots in Springfield, Bloomington, 
Clinton and other towns in central Illinois.’’ Harry 
E. Pratt, “Stephen A. Douglas, Lawyer, Legislator, 
Register and Judge: 1833-1843,” Lincoln Herald 
(Dec. 1949, Feb. 1950). 


*In 1849 Abraham Lincoln, late congressman 
from Illinois, was a determined candidate for the 
appointment as Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. Lincoln and Edward D. Baker were the only 
Whigs from Illinois in the Thirtieth Congress. Lin- 
coln had campaigned strenuously and effectively 
for the election of General Zachary Taylor as 
President because he believed Taylor rather than 
Henry Clay could win. After Taylor’s victory, by 
general agreement, the position of Commissioner 
was to go to Illinois. The leading contenders were 
Cyrus Edwards of Edwardsville, to whom Lincoln 
was committed, and J. L. D. Morrison of St. Clair 
County, to whom Baker was committed. Neither 
would withdraw their candidacy so that Lincoln 
and Baker could unite in a recommendation. Then 
on June 2, Lincoln learned that Justin Butterfield 
of Chicago, who had not been an active worker for 
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fulfilled all legal requirements for 
obtaining a patent to a described 
tract of land and was, therefore, en- 
titled to such a patent. The papers 
were then carefully examined. If the 
papers were found in order, a patent 
was prepared and sent, usually to the 
register of the district land office 
where the entry had been made, for 
delivery to the entryman. The records 
and reports of the register and re- 
ceiver were maintained separately, 
affording a “check” on each other’s 
honesty and efficiency. 

The Auditor of Public Accounts in 
his Report for 1854 (p. 8) apprised 
the General Assembly that the public 
lands of Illinois were nearly all sold 
and the land offices would soon be 
closed, and by Act of Congress the 
records would be turned over to the 
state. Illinois had received its last 
federal grants of land in 1850, lands 
to subsidize the Illinois Central Rail- 
road (Act approved September 20) 
and unsold swamp lands (Act ap- 
proved September 28). The railroad 
lands were then sold to the Illinois 
Central in return for a perpetual 
franchise tax of 7 per cent on the 
railroad’s gross income. By an Act 
approved June 22, 1852, the state 
granted the swamp lands to the 
counties in which the lands were lo- 
cated. 





Taylor, was emerging as the “dark horse” candi- 
date. For these reasons and because Lincoln seemed 
reluctant to leave the Washington scene (he had 
agreed with his party leaders in Illinois to serve 
only one term), he decided to go after the ap- 
pointment for himself. From his frantic appeals 
came at least forty letters of recommendation. He 
was bitterly disappointed when Butterfield was 
appointed on June 22. Shortly thereafter Lincoln 
was offered the secretaryship or governorship of 
Oregon Territory, but refused both. The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Roy P. 
Basler, Marion D. Pratt, and Lloyd A. Dunlap 
(Abraham Lincoln Assn. edition, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, 9v.), II:28-29, 41, 43-44, 48-60, 
67-68, 91-93. 
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The Auditor, as the “financial re- 
corder” of the state, had been given 
increased duties through the years. 
Office space was inadequate for his 
ever-growing required record keeping, 
and in subsequent reports for 1860 
(p. 6) and 1863 (p. 6) the Auditor 
reiterated the need for expanded 
quarters. The records which had been 
accumulating included those having 
to do with state lands—internal im- 
provement, canal, saline, seminary, 
school, swamp, and Illinois Central 
lands.’ In 1853 all remaining state 
lands were ordered to be sold by the 
Auditor, the proceeds to be applied 
to paying off the state debt, and this 
was practically completed in the en- 
suing twenty years. But the problem 
of clearing the original titles to land 
is a perpetual one since land con- 
veyances go on continually. 

By an Act of the Illinois General 
Assembly, approved February 22, 
1861, and amended February 16, 
1865, the Secretary of State was given 
custody of the plats and field notes 
and other documents pertaining to 
the United States surveys in Illinois. 

Anticipating the federal govern- 
ment’s discontinuance of all district 
land offices in Illinois, a law passed 
by the Illinois General Assembly went 
into effect on March 29, 1869. This 
authorized the governor to find suit- 
able quarters for the land records and 
to employ a custodian. By an Act of 
January 10, 1872, the custodian was 
directed to copy the field notes at the 
sum of $10 for each township. Ac- 
cording to the Act in force, July 1, 


5“Origin and History—and Legislation Re- 
garding Various State Lands.” A compilation, 
130p., typed, Vol. 833 (Auditor’s number), Land 
Records, Illinois State Archives. 
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1874, when the custodian completed 
the copying and the new state house 
was ready for occupancy, he should 
turn over the original field notes, the 
copies, and “all papers and documents 
pertaining thereto” to the Auditor of 
Public Accounts. 

An Act of Congress, July 31, 1876, 
directed that the “land offices at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, Springfield, Illinois, and the 
office of the recorder of land titles of 
the State of Missouri, are hereby 
abolished, from and after the thirtieth 
day of September next and the Secre- 
tary of Interior is hereby authorized 
to transfer to the States respectively 
aforesaid such of the transcripts, 
documents, and records of the offices 
aforesaid as may not be required for 
use of the United States, and as the 
States respectively in which said 
Offices are situated may desire to 
preserve.” 

The records in the Springfield Land 
Office included not only those of the 
Springfield Land District but also 
those of the other nine districts which 
had been closed for about twenty 
years. Their records had been trans- 
ferred to Springfield. An emergency 
act was passed on May 21, 1879, 
designating the Auditor of Public 
Accounts as custodian of “all tran- 
scripts, documents and records per- 
taining to the United States Land 
Office, formerly located at Spring- 
field, Illinois, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in pursuance of act of Con- 
gress, approved July 31st, 1876.” The 
state legislature made appropriations 
for equipment and care of these 
records. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


In 1909 the land records in the 
Auditor’s office in the Capitol were 
described by Clarence W. Alvord and 
Theodore C. Pease in a report of 
“The Archives of the State of IIli- 
nois” on behalf of a local archives 
committee of the Public Archives 
Commission of the American His- 
torical Association.® 

In the late 1930’s the Historical 
Records Survey (Works Progress Ad- 
ministration) made a survey of the 
land records. The Auditor obtained 
two appropriations which allowed for 
the repairing, binding, and the in- 
dexing by location of the various 
state land records. 

Margaret C. Norton, archivist of 
the Illinois State Library, 1922-1957, 
had long advocated the transfer of 
the land records to the Illinois State 
Archives. In 1941 they were removed 
from the Auditor’s office to their de- 
partmental vaults in the State Ar- 
chives building, jurisdiction remain- 
ing with the Auditor. 

The Illinois Records Management 
Survey by the National Records 
Management Council concurred with 
Miss Norton and recommended that 
the land records be transferred to the 
Archives. Acts approved on July 6, 
1957, repealed the Act of May 21, 
1879, and amended the one of March 
2, 1874, thereby transferring custody 
of the records of the district land 
offices and field notes from the Audi- 
tor to the Secretary of State. Under 
the State Records Act of 1957 the 
Secretary of State was designated as 
State Archivist and Records Admin- 
istrator. 


€® Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association (1909), Appendix B, pp. 423-41. 
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The land records are being used 
administratively by lawyers and legal 
departments of oil companies, ab- 
stractors, surveyors, State Waterways 
Division of the Department of Public 
Works, and also by persons doing 
historical research. Documents and 
bindings are being repaired as the 
need is noted during their use or in 
the process of flatfolding and cate- 
gorizing the various records. The 
project of properly preserving the 
reports of sales by the commissioner 
of school lands, which are used ex- 
tensively for legal purposes, has be- 
gun, with one-fifth of the counties’ 
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records having been laminated.’ 

Appended is a preliminary inven- 
tory of the land records in the Illinois 
State Archives. “Sundry Papers of 
No Use to Him who does not under- 
stand them”—thus read a notation 
on the outside wrapper of a bundle 
in one of the miscellaneous boxes of 
land records. It may take years, but 
we hope to be left with only a mini- 
mum of “Sundry Papers” and to be 
able to help others make maximum 
use of the land records in the Illinois 
State Archives. 


™ Under the Enabling Act of Congress, April 
18, 1818, Section 16 in every township (or its 
equivalent) was granted to the state “for the use 
“= inhabitants of such township, for the use of 
schools.” 


LAND RECORDS IN THE STATE ARCHIVES 


Cu1caco (LAND District 1) 
Abstract of Land Sales 
1837-44, lv. 
Affidavits, etc. 
1833-66, 1bx. 
Application Blotter 
1843-46, lv. 
Declaration Blotter 
1841-48, lv. 
Commissioner of General Land Office 
Letters 
1835-48, 10v. 
1835-75, 8bx. 
Field Notes 
1850, lv. 
General Land Office Circulars and Letters 
1830-55, 2v. 
Lands in Chicago District Sold at Danville 
and Palestine 
1831-35, lv. 
Miscellaneous 
1832-60, 3bx. 


Plat Book 
n.d., lv. 


Protests 
1841-49, lv. 

Receivers’ Ledgers 
1839-55, 2v. 

Receivers’ Letters 
1835-55, 7v. 

Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1835-55, 5v. 

Register of Declarations 
1841-54, 3v. 

Register of Military Land Scrip 
1843-50, lv. 

Register of Receipts 
1835-55, 4v. 

Register of Treasury Notes 
1839-43, lv. 

Register of Weekly Accounts 
1839-55, 3v. 

Registers’ Letters 
1835-55, 9v. 

Sales Books 
1835-52, 6v. 

Tract Book 
1834-49, lv. 
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DANVILLE (LAND District 2) 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1831-41, 2v. 
Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 
Warrants 
1847-56, 4v. 
Affidavits 
1834-57, 2bx. 
Commissioner of General Land Office 
Letters 
1831-75, 6bx. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters and 
Circulars 
1831-56, 2v. 
Declarations 
1834-57, 1bx. 
Memoranda of Land Sales 
1855, lv. 
Miscellaneous 
1847-52, lv. 
1834-75, 1bx. 
Powers of Attorney, etc. 
1831-57, 1bx. 
Preemption Declarations 
1855, 1bx. 
Quarterly Disbursements 
1850-56, lv. 
Receivers’ Journals and Letters 
1831-34, 2v. 
Receivers’ Letters 
1831-56, 2v. 
Receivers’ Monthly Account Book 
1849-56, lv. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Accounts 
1834-56, 3v. 
Receivers’ Weekly Accounts 
1837-56, lv. 
Register of Certificates 
1831-53, lv. 
Register of Preemption Declarations 
1855, lv. 
Register of Receipts 
1831-56, 3v. 


Register of Scrip and Forfeited Land Stock 


1831-56, lv. 
Registers’ Letters 

1831-57, 2v. 
Tract Books 

1831-55, 4v. 
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Drxon (LANnpD District 10) 


Abstract of Lands Subject to Entry 
1835-52, lv. 

Abstracts of Lands Entered 
1845-47, lv. 

Abstracts of Lands Sold in Galena 
1835-38, 2v. 


Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 


Warrants 
1847-55, 2v. 
Commissioner of General Land Office 
Letters 
1841-55, 2bx. 
Correspondence (Miscellaneous) 
1840-70, 1bx. 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) 
1835-36, lv. 
1819-73, 4dwr. 
Preemption Claims 
1855, 1bx. 
Receiver’s Ledger 
1841-42, lv. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1835-55, 6v. 
Receivers’ Receipts 
1842-50, lv. 
Register and Receiver Letters 
1835-55, 8v. 
Register of Certificates 
1841-53, 2v. 
Register of Entries 
1835-44, 2v. 
Register of Receipts 
1835-55, 7v. 
Register of Sales 
1836-46, 2v. 
Register of Sales of Galena Town Lots 
1837-38, lv. 
Register of Treasury Notes 
1840-48, lv. 
Tract Book 
1838-61, lv. 


EDWARDSVILLE (LAND District 7) 


Abstracts of Lands Relinquished 
1817-24, lv. 

Abstracts of Lands Sold 
1820-45, 3v. 

Abstracts of Military Bounty Land 
1847-55, lv. 
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Application Blotter 
1843-46, lv. 
Applications 
1828-34, 1bx. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1831-76, 1bx. 
Declaration Statements 
1842-43, lv. 
Entry Books 
1816-30, 4v. 
Land Sales Meanders 
To 1820, lv. 
Miscellaneous 
1817-57, 3dwr. 
Receivers’ Journals 
1816-55, 8v. 
Receivers’ Ledgers 
1816-34, 8v. 
Receivers’ Letters 
1800-35, 2v. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1834-55, 4v. 
Register and Receiver Letter Book 
1836-55, lv. 
Register of Certificates 
1829-38, 2v. 
Register of Forfeited Lands 
1831-45, lv. 
Register of Receipts 
1816-55, 12v. 
Registers’ Certificates 
1820-44, 8v. 
Registers’ Journals 
1816-34, 5v. 
Registers’ Ledgers 
1816-34, 6v. 
Registers’ Letters 
1800-50, 5v. 
Registers’ Receipts 
1844-53, 1bx. 
Relinquishments 
1821-29, 2bx. 
Township Plats 
1814, lv. 
Tract Books 
1814-62, 2v. 


KASKASKIA (LAND DistRICT 6) 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1835-41, lv. 

Abstracts of Further Credits 
1819-22, lv. 
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Application Blotters 
1814-22, 2v. 
Certificates of Further Credit 
1817-21, 2bx. 
Certificates of Purchase 
1818-29, 3bx. 
Claim Statements on Early Grants 
(French and English Records) 
1722-1814, 10v. 
Classification of Fractional Quarter Sections 
1817-19, lv. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1818-55, 3bx. 
Declarations 
1818-39, 1bx. 
Forms and Instructions for Keeping Books» 
1800, lv. 
Miscellaneous 
1799-1859, 18dwr. 
Patents and Certificates Issued 
1818-47, lv. 
Preemption Applications 
1835-38, 1bx. 
Receivers’ Certificates of Credit 
1821, 1bx. 
Receivers’ Journals 
1814-34, 5v. 
Receivers’ Ledgers 
1814-55, 7v. 
Receivers’ Letters 
1814-58, 6v. 
Receivers’ Monthly Accounts 
1821-30, lv. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1834-55, 4v. 
Receivers’ Receipts 
1828-59, 2bx. 
Receivers’ Receipt Books 
1814-31, 4v. 
Register of Applications 
1816-30, 2v. 
Register of Final Certificates 
1817-32, lv. 
Register of Military Warrant Locations 
1851-55, lv. 
Register of Forfeited and Relinquished 
Lands 
1817-41, 3v. 
Register of Forfeited Land Stock and 
Military Scrip 
1816-46, 2v. 
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Register of Receipts 
1814-55, 3v. 
Registers’ Accounts 
1814-17, lv. 
Registers’ Certificates 
1818-39, 1bx. 
Registers’ Journals 
1814-34, 5v. 
Registers’ Ledgers 
1814-34, 7v. 
Registers’ Letters 
1814-56, 8v., 1bx. 
Reverted Lands 
1814-30, 2v. 
Sales Book 
1820-53, lv. 
Swamp and Overflowed Land Lists 
1853-57, ldwr. 


PALESTINE (LAND District 4) 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1831-45, 2v. 

Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 

Warrants 

1847-55, lv. 

Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1832-76, 2bx. 

General Land Office Letters 
1821-36, 2v. 

Receivers’ Journal 
1821-34, lv. 

Receivers’ Quarterly Accounts 
1834-55, 3v. 

Register and Receivers Ledgers 
1821-55, 4v. 

Register and Receiver Letters 
1822-55, 4v. 

Register of Forfeited Land Stock and 

Military Scrip 

1831-51, lv. 

Register of Receipts 
1821-55, 2v. 

Registers’ Certificates 
1822-50, 8bx. 

Registers’ Journal 
1821-34, lv. 

Registers’ Letters 
1822-55, 1bx. 

Sales Book 
1821-30, lv. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Surveyor-General Letters 
1821-36, lv. 

Vincennes Land Records 
1821-26, lv. 


Quincy (LAND District 9) 


Abstract of Lands Sales 
1832, lv. 
Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 
Warrants 
1847-55, 3v. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1833-57, ldwr. 
1848-76, 1bx. 
Field Notes 
1850, lv. 
Miscellaneous 
1830-48, 1bx., ldwr. 
Receivers’ Journal 
1831-55, lv. 
Receivers’ Ledger 
1831-47, lv. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Accounts 
1831-55, 4v. 
Register and Receiver Letters 
1831-53, 3v. 
Register of Certificates 
1838, lv. 
Register of Declaratory Statement 
1841-56, 2v. 
Register of Forfeited Land Stock and 
Military Scrip 
1833-38, lv. 
Register of Receipts 
1831-55, 5v. 
Register’s Journal 
1831-55, lv. 
Register’s Ledger 
1831-43, lv. 
Sales Books 
1832-47, 8v. 


SHAWNEETOWN (LAND District 5) 


Abstract of Lands Sold and List of 
Forfeited Lands 
1816-45, 6v. 
Abstract of Lands Unsold 
1831-36, liv. 
Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 
Warrants 
1847-51, lv. 
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Applications for Entry 
1814-31, 5v. 

Classification by “Consectional Series” 
1814-19, 2v. 

Declarations and Relinquishments 
1816419, 1bx. 

Descriptions. Survey Bearing Marks of 

Lands 

1814- , lv. 

Miscellaneous 
1814-56, 2dwr. 

Preemption Affidavits 
1816, lv. 

Receipts for Patents 
1815-19, lv. 

Receiver and Register Letters 
1814-56, 10v. 

Receivers’ Journals 
1814-31, 7v. 

Receivers’ Ledgers 
1814-34, 7v. 

Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1814-56, 10v. 

Receivers’ Receipts 
1830-50, 3 bx. 

Register of Forfeited Land Stock 
1828-54, lv. 

Register of Receipts 
1814-55, 7v. 

Registers’ Journals 
1814-34, 8v. 

Registers’ Ledgers 
1814-34, 8v. 

Sales Book 
1820-35, lv. 

Surveying Reports and Instructions 
1810-14, 1dwr. 

Townships in District 
1814, lv. 


SPRINGFIELD (LAND District 8) 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1831-45, 3v. 
Abstracts of Locations on Military Land 
Warrants 
1848-70, lv. 
Applications 
1853, 1bx. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1827-63, 3dwr., 2 bx. 
Declarations 
1841-57, lv. 
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Letter Books 
1829-76, 6v. 
Military Land Warrants under Act of 1850 
1851-72, 1bx. 
Preemption Declarations 
1827-60, 4bx. 
Miscellaneous 
1836-59, 4dwr., 1bx. 
Receiver and Register Letters 
1846-56, 1bx. 
Receiver’s Journals 
1823-34, 2v. 
Receivers’ Ledgers 
1823-34, 2v. 
Register of Patents 
1859-70, lv. 
Register of Receipts 
1823-74, 4v. 
Register of Suspended and Cancelled 
Locations 
1855-56, lv. 
Registers’ Certificates 
1823-36, 8bx. 
Registers’ Journals 
1823-34, 2v. 
Registers’ Ledgers 
1823-34, 2v. 
Sales Books 
1823-34, 3v. 
Tract Book 
1838-56, lv. 


VANDALIA (LAND District 3) 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1831-55, 5v. 
Cash Book 
1832-36, lv. 
Commissioner of G. L. O. Letters 
1820-76, 6bx. 
Day Book 
1817-29, liv. 
Description of Soil on Interior Sectional 
Lines 
n. d., lv. 
Field Notes 
n. d., lv. 
General Land Office Circulars 
1847-55, lv. 
List of Land Sold at Shawneetown, 
Kaskaskia, Edwardsville 
1814- , lv. 
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List of Vacant Lands 
1819-54, lv. 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) 
1822-56, 3bx. 
Receivers’ Ledgers 
1820-34, 2v. 
Receivers’ Quarterly Account Books 
1821-37, 3v. 
Register of Cancelled Entries 
1852-55, lv., 3bx. 
Register of Forfeited Land Stock and 
Military Scrip 
1831-38, 2v. 
Register of Lands Selected by Illinois 
Central Railroad Company 
1852, lv. 
Register of Patents 
1822-23, 3v. 
Register of Receipts 
1823-67, 5v. 
Register of Redemption Declarations 
1841-54, lv. 
Register of Suspension and Cancellations 
and Docket of Swamp Land Cases 
1851-55, 2v. 
Registers’ Certificates 
1836-41, 4bx. 
Registers’ Letters 
1819-55, 4v. 
Sales Books 
1830-31, 3v. 
Vandalia Lots 
1822-24, lv. 


GENERAL LAND RECORDS 


Abstract of Land Sales 
1841-54, 9v. 

American State Papers: Public Lands 

(Washington) 

1834, 6v. 

Auditor’s Correspondence 
6dwr. 

Auditor’s Day Book 
1817-26, lv. 

Auditor’s Letter Book 
1842-46, lv. 

Check Book of Township Plats 
n. d., lv. 

Claim Book 
1833-41, lv. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Commissioner of General Land Office 

Letters 
1816-57, 5v. 

Correspondence (copies) to and from Land 

Offices 
1819-63, 6v. 

County Boundary Lines 
1855-70, lv. 

Delinquent Lands 
1853, lv. 

District Lands 
1831-41, 9v. 

Early Grants and Surveys. Indian Reserva- 

tions. 
1830-57, 3v. 

Field Notes of Illinois Survey 

1796-1842, 495v., indexed; copied in 
1850’s, 212v., and in 1870’s, 1569v., 
not in same order. 

Field Notes and Plats 
1850, lv. 

Field Notes and Plats. Islands in Fox and 

Mississippi rivers 
1926-35, lv. 

Illinois Central Railroad Company Lands 
Lists of Lands Belonging to I. C., 6v. 
Plats, lv. 

Selection Lists, lv. 
Semi-annual Reports of Sales, 6v. 
Town Lots Sold, lv. 

Illinois-Michigan Canal Lands* 
1823-26, lv. 

Land Sales 
1834-43, 2v. 

Land Sold for Non-Payment of Taxes 
1823-33, 7v. 

Lands and Town Lots Stricken Off to State 
1839-40, lv. 

Lands Reported Various Counties for 

Taxation. 
1833, lv. 

Locations of Military Land Warrants on 
which Patents have been Issued under 
Act of 1812 

1817-19, 2v., indexed alphabetically 

Madison County Land Book 
1814-49, lv. 

Meanders of Illinois and Mississippi Rivers 
1834-43, 4v. 


*See reference catalog for extensive records 
previously trensferred to Archives. 
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Military District Lands 
1821-41, 7v. 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified, 22dwrs. 
Non-Resident Lands 
1813-32, 4v. 
Plat Books by Township and Range 
(official) 
52v., indexed 
Plats and Meanders, Wabash River 
n.d., lv. 
Plats of Private Surveys 
1848, lv. 
Private Claims. Transcript of Confirmations 
1804-21, 3v. 
Private Surveys 
1808-44, 18v. 
Receivers’ Receipts 
1823-53, 1dwr. 
Registers’ Receipts 
1820-57, 2dwr. 
Sales of Forfeited Lands and Town Lots 
1845-48, lv. 
Saline Lands* 
3v., indexed by location 
School Lands 
3v. (by counties) 
Unclassified, 4dwr. 
School Lands. Affidavits (filed to obtain 
duplicate patents) 
2dwr. (by counties) 
School Lands. Reports of Commissioner of 
School Land and Agent 
2dwr. (by counties) 
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Seminary Lands* 
1826-51, 3v. 
State Lands 
1831-67, 3dwr. 
1837-54, 3v., indexed by location 
State Lands. Certificates of Purchase* 
1819-83, 2dwr., indexed alphabetically 
and by location 
Surveyor-General Letters 
Unclassified, 1dwr. 
Surveyors’ Contracts 
1806-55, 2v. 
Swamp Lands* 
1850- , 4v., indexed by location 
Original patents from U. S., ldwr. 
Unclassified, 4dwr. 
Tax List of Edgar County 
1832-38, lv. 
Tax List of Sangamon County 
1836, lv. 
Tax Redemptions 
1823-29, 3v. 
Tax Sales 
1865, 1877, 1882, 3v. 
Tract Books (official) 
56v., (by Land Districts) 
1835, lv. 
Vandalia Lots 
1823, lv. 


*See reference catalog for records previously 
transferred from Secretary of State, Executive De- 
partment. 











Records of Illinois Soldiers at War 


ERNEST E. EAST 
State Archival Assistant 


MONG historical treasures in the 

custody of the Illinois State Ar- 
chives are records of the Black Hawk 
War, 1832; Mexican War, 1846-48; 
Civil War, 1861-65; and Spanish- 
American War, 1898. Also on file are 
published records of the militia in the 
Territorial period and Illinois bonus 
records of World War I and World 
War II. 

War records in recent years were 
transferred to the Archives by the 
Adjutant General’s office. 

Military occupation of the land 
that became Illinois dates from 1680 
when the French adventurer, Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle, erected Fort 
Crévecoeur on the east bank of the 
Illinois River below the outlet of 
Peoria Lake. French military units 
were in the Illinois country, except 
for short periods, until 1765 when 
the British gained control. The Brit- 
ish regime was short-lived. Redcoats 
at Kaskaskia were expelled in 1778 
by a small band of Virginia militia 
under the command of Colonel 
George Rogers Clark. 

Militiamen were enlisted to guard 
frontiers against hostile Indians when 
the Illinois Territory was organized 
in 1809. A number of settlers were 
massacred or captured and enslaved 
by the savages. The most serious out- 
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break took place at Chicago in 
August, 1812. The local militia, the 
civilian inhabitants, and the garrison 
at Fort Dearborn, consisting of fifty- 
four United States infantrymen, 
started on a retreat to Fort Wayne. 
Indians attacked the marching col- 
umn, killing twenty-six regulars, 
twelve militiamen, and a number of 
women and children. 

Governor Ninian Edwards, in co- 
operation with the War Department 
at Washington, strengthened the Ter- 
ritorial militia forces. In October, 
1812, he personally led a punitive 
expedition against Indians in the 
vicinity of Peoria Lake suspected of 
being hostile. An attack was made on 
an Indian village on the east bank of 
the Illinois River and a number of 
savages were killed. The second war 
with England had begun and the 
savages usually sided with the Brit- 
ish, who gave them presents and told 
them the Americans would take their 
hunting grounds unless they resisted. 

John Reynolds, Governor of IIli- 
nois from 1830 to 1834, was a private 
in Captain Samuel Judy’s Spy Com- 
pany in 1812. He was among militia- 
men who participated in the expedi- 
tion to Peoria Lake. 

Forty-two blockhouses to which 
settlers might retire for protection 
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from Indian raiders were constructed 
in as many southern Illinois com- 
munities. Fort Clark was erected on 
the west shore of Peoria Lake by 
Illinois and Missouri rangers and a 
detachment of United States troops 
in 1813. 

Only one original document con- 
nected with Illinois militia in Indian 
frontier skirmishes has been found 
in the Archives. It is entitled, 
“Muster Roll of Field and Staff 
Officers in an Expedition by order of 
his Excellency Governor Edwards 
from the date of appointment or en- 
gagement to the 17th of March, 
1813.” 

Although preserved for a century, 
other records of the militia in the 
Territorial period have since been 
lost, perhaps in the fire that destroyed 
the Illinois Armory building in 1935. 
Fortunately, mumerous incomplete 
muster rolls were published as an ap- 
pendix to Record of the Services of 
Illinois Soldiers in the Black Hawk 
War, 1831-32, and in the Mexican 
War, 1846-48, compiled in 1902 by 
Adjutant General Isaac H. Elliott. 

Singularly, the office of the Adju- 
tant General before the middle 1880’s 
contained no original records of the 
Black Hawk or Mexican wars. The 
General Assembly in 1879 authorized 
the Governor to appoint a clerk to go 
to Washington to transcribe all rec- 
ords of the wars mentioned. Five 
hundred dollars was appropriated for 
the purpose. Developments were de- 
scribed by the Adjutant General. He 
wrote: 


Governor Cullom appointed Col. 
Ferris Foreman of Vandalia, late 
Colonel of the Third Regiment, Illinois 
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volunteers, and the only surviving 
Colonel of the Mexican War, to that 
duty. Col. Foreman proceeded to 
Washington, and in his report to the 
Governor, under date Dec. 16, 1879, 
states that he was denied the privilege 
of access to the records by the Adjutant 
General under the standing orders and 
regulations of the War Department, 
and reported that it would be necessary 
to have a resolution passed by Congress 
before access could be had to the rolls 
on file in the War Department. After 
the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, became 
Secretary of War, Governor Cullom, 
who had always taken an active in- 
terest in the effort to obtain these 
records for the State, visited him in 
Washington, and on the personal so- 
licitation of the Governor, Secretary 
Lincoln was induced to cause these 
rolls to be transcribed by clerks in the 
War Department and correct copies of 
all such have been furnished by him to 
this office. 


BLACK HAWK WAR RECcorpDS 


The Black Hawk War was short- 
lived but gains importance in history 
because a number of the men engaged 
held high rank in public life. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected captain of 
a Sangamon County company. Sid- 
ney Breese of Kaskaskia, afterward a 
Justice of the Illinois Supreme Court 
as well as United States Senator, 
served as lieutenant colonel. Thomas 
Carlin of Greene County enrolled as 
a private. He later became Governor, 
serving from 1838 to 1842. Orville 
Hickman Browning enlisted in an 
Adams County unit. Later he filled 
the unexpired term of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas and served as 
Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Andrew Johnson. Each of 
these veterans held other public 
office. 
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Adjutant General Elliott published 
an historical memorandum on the 
Black Hawk War. He wrote: 


The rolls furnished by the War De- 
partment and published in this volume, 
although by no means complete, show 
that the State of Illinois furnished one 
hundred and seventy-four companies of 
volunteer rangers and spies, which were 
actually mustered into the service for 
various periods of time, during the 
Black Hawk War. This, of course, does 
not include large numbers of the State 
militia, who were under arms, and per- 
formed services of greater or less im- 
portance, and whose names will remain 
forever unknown, many of whom were 
never actually mustered by any United 
States military officer, nor have any 
rolls or other account of their service 
been preserved. 


Forty-nine counties contributed to 
the armed forces that took the field 
against the Indians. JoDaviess and 
Morgan counties each enrolled ten 
companies or detachments. Sanga- 
mon and Gallatin counties each mus- 
tered nine units. This does not mean 
that all of these units served for the 
duration of the conflict. Abraham 
Lincoln was captain of one company 
organized in Sangamon County for 
thirty days of service. He re-enlisted 
as a private in Captain Elijah Iles’ 
company and for his third term of 
service was a private in the company 
of Captain Jacob M. Early, both of 
Sangamon County. 

Black Hawk was a warrior of the 
Sauk tribe but was not a tribal chief 
as has been represented many times. 
The Sauk tribe, under a treaty with 
the United States, had relinquished 
their lands at the mouth of the Rock 
River in Illinois and were removed to 
lands west of the Mississippi River. 
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Black Hawk with a small band re- 
turned to his former village site in 
1831 but retreated before a superior 
force of Illinois militia and federal 
troops. 

The Indian warrior summoned new 
courage in 1832 and again crossed 
the Mississippi with a small number 
of braves and their women and chil- 
dren. Federal troops and state militia 
pursued the Indian band and killed 
many men, women, and children. 
Black Hawk escaped and appears to 
have sought refuge among the Win- 
nebago tribe. That tribe turned him 
over to the armed forces. He suffered 
no penalty but was conducted to 
Washington and other cities where he 
was impressed with the power of the 
“Great White Father.” 

Black Hawk’s Indian name was 
Ma-ka-tae-mish-kia-kiak, meaning 
“Black Sparrow Hawk.” He died in 
1838, at the age of about seventy-one, 
in what is now Lee County, Iowa. 

Before he received transcripts of 
the Black Hawk and the Mexican 
War muster rolls from Washington, 
Adjutant General Elliott had inserted 
in newspapers an invitation to vet- 
erans of 1832 and 1846-47 to supply 
records of their units. Fourteen re- 
plies were received and are today in 
the custody of the Archives. 

Among the veterans to respond was 
William L. Wilson of Rushville. He 
mentioned the defeat of Major Isaiah 
Stillman’s battalion and stated that 
he had viewed the bodies of the 
eleven victims killed by Indians at 
“Stillman’s Run.” He added: “I 
have during that time had much fun 
with the afterwards President of the 
U.S. Abraham Lincoln. I remember 
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one time of wrestling with him-—two 
best in three and ditched him. He 
was not satisfied and we tried it in a 
foot race for a five-dollar bill. I won 
the money and it is spent long ago.” 


MEXICAN WAR RECORDS 


Illinois furnished 6,123 troops for 
the subjugation of Mexico in 1846-48, 
the largest contribution of any state 
except Texas, which enrolled eight 
thousand men. Muster rolls of six 
regiments of “Foot Volunteers” and 
four independent companies of 
mounted troops which were mustered 
into the service of the United States 
are on file in the Archives. 

Border troubles, which began with 
the annexation of Texas by the 
United States in 1845, led to an 
armed clash between Mexican troops 
and those of the United States. 
President James Polk directed the 
posting of four thousand troops, un- 
der the command of General Zachary 
Taylor, at the Rio Grande River in 
1846. A party of sixty-three Ameri- 
can dragoons was surprised and 
attacked by a body of Mexican 
lancers in April, 1846. The Americans 
lost sixteen men before the remainder 
surrendered. When news reached 
Washington in May, the Congress 
declared a state of war to exist be- 
tween the two governments. 

Illinois was assigned a quota of 
three regiments for service of twelve 
months. 

Governor Thomas Ford issued a 
call for volunteers and selected thirty 
companies, which were mustered at 
Alton. Many more companies were 
tendered but their services were de- 
clined. Congressman Edward D. 
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Baker of Springfield persuaded the 
War Department to accept a fourth 
regiment in 1846, of which he served 
as colonel. 

Under a second call for troops in 
1847 two additional Illinios regiments 
were enrolled for the duration of the 
war. Officially these were known as 
the First and Second Regiments, but 
they were more commonly called the 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments. 

Illinois troops appear to have en- 
gaged in sanguinary battle first at 
Buena Vista, where forty-five hun- 
dred Americans under General Tay- 
lor routed twenty thousand Mexicans 
commanded by General Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna. The First and 
Second Illinois Regiments and par- 
ticularly Colonel William H. Bissell 
of the Second received warm praise 
for gallantry in dispatches from Gen- 
eral Taylor. Colonel John J. Hardin 
of Jacksonville, commanding the 
First, was killed at Buena Vista. His 
body was brought to his home city 
for burial. 

The Third and Fourth Illinois 
Regiments were assigned to the divi- 
sion commanded by Major General 
Robert Patterson. They formed part 
of the force under Brigadier General 
James Shields of Illinois when he was 
in command at Tampico. Both regi- 
ments participated in the landing at 
Vera Cruz; the city surrendered to 
General Scott in March, 1847. 

After resting and reorganizing his 
forces, Scott moved on toward Mex- 
ico City. At Cerro Gordo the Ameri- 
cans defeated General Santa Anna’s 
army in a stubborn battle. General 
Shields was seriously wounded, and 
command of his brigade fell upon 
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Colonel Edward D. Baker of the 
Fourth Regiment. Both Shields and 
Baker were praised in official dis- 
patches. The war virtually ended 
with the surrender of Mexico City, 
September 16, 1847. 

The first four Illinois regiments 
were discharged three months before 
Scott’s army won final victory. The 
Fifth and Sixth Regiments performed 
limited service. Three of the four 
independent companies were in Mex- 
ico but were engaged largely in 
scouting duty. 

Illinois also furnished three com- 
panies of volunteers for the regular 
army in 1848. They were Company 
E, Fourteenth United States Infantry, 
and Companies A and G, Sixteenth 
Infantry. Transcripts of muster rolls 
of noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates are on file in the Archives. The 
War Department refused the request 
of the Illinois Adjutant General for 
the names of the officers of these 
companies. It also refused to furnish 
data on the killed, wounded, or dis- 
charged of these companies. 

General Santa Anna lost his arti- 
ficial cork leg (or a spare leg) at the 
Battle of Cerro Gordo. The relic is 
in the custody of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral in Springfield. A number of men 
of both the Third and Fourth Foot 
Volunteers claimed capture of the 
Mexican leader’s prop, but possession 
was gained by three men of Pekin 
belonging to Company G, Fourth 
Regiment. 

In response to the newspaper notice 
by the Adjutant General, thirty-one 
letters from Mexican War veterans 
or their relatives or acquaintances 
were received by Elliott. These are 
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on file in the Archives. William A. 
Tinney, second lieutenant in Com- 
pany G, Fourth Regiment, wrote 
from Pekin on January 5, 1882, in 
part, as follows: 


“In 1846 Captain Edward Jones 
and myself organized a company of 
nineteen men in the City of Pekin 
and was attached to the 4th Regi- 
ment of Illinois under Col. Baker. We 
redevoused [sic] at Jefferson Bar- 
racks in Missouri and was mustered 
into the service by United States 
officer.” 


Tinney stated his regiment went to 
Mexico by way of New Orleans, par- 





Three Illinois men captured the cork leg 
of Santa Anna, Mexican Army commander. 
The identification plate on the leg reads: 


GENERAL SANTA ANNA’S CORK LEG 
CAPTURED AT THE BATTLE OF CERRO GORDO 
MEXICO BY PRIVATE A. WALDRON 
1sT SARGENT SAMUEL ROADES 
2ND SARGENT JOHN M. GILL APR. 18, 1847 
ALL OF THE 4TH REGIMENT ILLS. VOLUNTEERS 
OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
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ticipating in the siege of Vera Cruz. 
He continued: 

“We then marched to the Battle of 
cerrogordo and in that engagement 
general Shields was wounded. We 
stormed their fort and put the enemy 
to flite, taking about six thousand 
Prisoners and we captured General 
Santa Anna Carriage and his Wooden 
Leg which I have got in My Posses- 
sion. We then pursued the enemy to 
the City of Jalappa.” 

Other de&criptions of the battle in- 
dicate that Santa Anna’s carriage also 
contained a roast chicken and a bag 
of gold coins. Santa Anna fled from 
the battlefield on a mule, which had 
been hastily cut loose from the car- 
riage harness. 


Crvi. WaR RECORDS 


Illinois contributed 256,297 men to 
the Union armies for suppressing the 
rebellion of the southern states. 


Muster rolls of 169 regiments of 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and a 
score of miscellaneous organizations 
are on file in the Archives. Regi- 
mental and company documents 
probably exceed 100,000 in number. 
Also on deposit are more than one 
hundred volumes, large and small, 
connected with the part of Illinois in 
the conflict. A considerable number 
of Illinois men served in the navy. 

These records, along with others, 
were transferred to the Archives in 
recent years by the office of the Adju- 
tant General. The Archives gives 
service on these records to anybody 
anywhere without charge, although 
a small charge is made for photo- 
copies. 
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A mimeographed form is used for 
reply to an inquiry. Records of en- 
listed men usually are complete. 
Data seldom are complete on high 
ranking officers — personal descrip- 
tion, nativity, and occupation most 
often being omitted. In 1958 the 
Illinois State Archives received Civil 
War inquiries from thirty-two states, 
the District of Columbia, England, 
and Ireland. 

A name index prepared by the 
Adjutant General’s office provides a 
guide to the soldiers’ service. Most 
numerous among requests are in- 
quiries from female descendants who 
need proof of a soldier’s service for 
admission to a patriotic organization. 
Data are typed and mailed to the 
inquirer over the signature of the 
Assistant State Archivist. The seal of 
the Archives is affixed to the copy of 
the service record. 

Upon President Lincoln’s first call 
for troops, April 15, 1861, Governor 
Richard Yates summoned the legis- 
lature in special session to take ap- 
propriate action and at the same time 
issued a call for six regiments of 
volunteers, the quota assigned to IIli- 
nois. 

Secretary of War Simon Cameron 
shortly afterward instructed Gover- 
nor Yates to take immediate posses- 
sion of Cairo to prevent arms and 
other supplies from passing down the 
Mississippi River to seceding states. 
The first military company to offer 
its services was the Zouave Grays of 
Springfield. Only forty-eight hours 
after Cameron’s dispatch was re- 
ceived, Brigadier General R. K. Swift 
left Chicago, bound for Cairo with 
595 men and four pieces of artillery. 
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The commander probably was the 
same R. K. Swift who was appointed 
captain of the Chicago Hussars, 
Sixtieth Regiment of Militia, in 1848. 
His name is not found among early 
Civil War military appointments 
made by the Governor. 

There being no serviceable arms in 
Springfield, application was made by 
the Adjutant General to the com- 
manding officer of the arsenal in St. 
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Louis, but without success. Applica- 
tion then was made to the arsenal in 
New York and a messenger was dis- 
patched to Washington to procure 
the arms. 

Volunteers were available in sur- 
plus numbers, “but the want of arms 
had become painful and alarming,” 
in the words of Adjutant General 
Thomas S. Mather. The first troops 
to move to Cairo were indifferently 
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SPRINGFIE/_D 


CHARLES F, CARPENTIER 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND STATE AACHIVIST 


The records of the Adjutant General's Office, now in the State Archives, 
show the following Civil War service record on: 
Name: Armstrong, William Rank: Private 


Unit: Oo. CO, 85th Infantry Regiment of Tllinois Volunteers 


Age: 27 Height: 5* 48 
Eyes: Blue 

Marital Status: Single 

Nativity: Town ««<<..< 

Joined for Service and Enrolled. 
Where: Mason Oo., Tll. 

Mustered into Service. 
Where: Peoria, Til. 

Residence: Town 

Mustered Out, When: ---<-<<= 


Where: -----——— 


Remarks: 





Hair: Black 

Complexion: Dark 

Occupation: Parmer 
County: Menara State: Dlinois 
When: July 30, 1862Term: 3 years 


By Whom: Gapt. Samuel Black 


When: Aug 27, 1862 


By Whom: Gapt Wainwright 


County: Mason State: linois 


By Whom: -——--— 


Discharged at Louisville, Ky., by order of the President. 


THEODORE J, CASSADY 
Assistant State Archivist 


Form Letter Used by the Archives for Reports on Civil War Soldiers 
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armed with rifles, shotguns, muskets, 
and carbines hastily gathered at Chi- 
cago stores and shops. The batteries 
had no shot, shell, or canister. How- 
ever, slugs were prepared and used 
with terrible effect at Fort Donelson. 


Additional regiments were organ- 
ized from time to time upon calls by 
the national government. 

Because they were denied enroll- 
ment in Illinois regiments in the early 
weeks of the war (the first six regi- 
ments having been filled), many men 
wishing to serve enlisted in regiments 
of other states, particularly Missouri. 
A summary of the service of Missouri 
volunteers is on file in the Archives. 
Adjutant General Mather estimated 
that ten thousand men enlisted in 
units in Missouri and other states. 

Illinois Volunteer Infantry regi- 
ments were numbered “seven” through 
“one hundred and fifty-six” although 
the one hundred and twenty-first was 
never organized. The numbering be- 
gan at seven as a courtesy to Mexican 
War veterans who had served in six 
regiments. Civil War cavalry regi- 
ments were numbered “one” through 
“seventeen.” Artillery regiments were 
numbered “one” and “two.” Other 
units, described as miscellaneous or- 
ganizations, were: Campbell’s Battery 
of Light Artillery, Ottawa, which be- 
came part of Battery D, Second 
Artillery; Chicago Board of Trade 
Battery; Chicago Mercantile Battery; 
Springfield Light Artillery; Cogs- 
well’s Battery of Light Artillery; 
Henshaw’s Battery; Bridge’s Battery 
of Light Artillery; Colvin’s Battery 
of Light Artillery; Chapman’s Light 
Artillery; Sturgis Rifles; and the Irish 
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Dragoons, which was organized at 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Illinois men were enrolled in com- 
panies one through twelve, First 
Army Corps. They were assigned to 
the Second Regiment United States 
Veteran Volunteers. Approximately 
nine hundred other Illinois men were 
recruited for service in the regular 
army. They were enrolled in infantry 
or cavalry units of Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Missouri. 

The Twenty-Ninth Regiment of 
United States Colored Troops was re- 
cruited largely in Illinois. 

Preceding the rosters by regiment 
and company, which begin in the 
Report of the Adjutant General, are 
letters and telegrams which were ex- 
changed between Springfield and 
Washington on numerous subjects 
connected with the war. 

At the expiration of the terms of 
the three-month volunteers, those 
regiments were reorganized with in- 
dividual terms of three years, which 
was the normal term. Five regiments 
were enlisted for three months’ serv- 
ice in 1862. Early in the spring of 
1864, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iowa offered eighty-five thousand 
men to relieve veterans on guard 
duty. Enlistments were accepted for 
one hundred days. Illinois furnished 
thirteen regiments and two battalions, 
all infantry. In the autumn of 1864 
and early in 1865 thirteen additional 
regiments, numbered “one hundred 
forty-four” through “one hundred 
fifty-six,” were mustered for one-year 
service. . 

Ulysses S. Grant, a West Point 
graduate, a veteran of the Mexican 
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War, and a captain in the regular 
army, had resigned in disgrace and 
was employed in his father’s leather 
store at Galena when the Civil War 
broke out. He had almost to beg for 
suitable military appointment. He 
worked for several weeks in the office 
of the Illinois Adjutant General, was 
assigned to mustering duty, then 
commissioned colonel of the Twenty- 
First Infantry Regiment in June, 
1861. In August he was appointed 
brigadier general, and major general 
of volunteers on February 16, 1862. 
His rank as lieutenant colonel was 
conferred at the time President Lin- 
coln placed him in command of all 
Union armies in 1864. His rank as 
general was conferred by an act of 
Congress in 1867. 

One letter written and signed by 
Grant is in the file of the Eighteenth 
Infantry Regiment. It was dated near 
Camp Anna, Illinois, May 22, 1861, 
and was addressed to Colonel T. S. 
Mather, Adjutant General, I. V. M.., 
Springfield. The salutation was “Sir.” 
The text follows: 


Enclosed find Muster Rolls & elec- 
tion returns for the Regt. of Ill. vol. 
militia mustered into state service at 
this place. 

Where certificates of election do not 
accompany the muster Roll they may 
have been sent direct to your office. 

Very Respectfully 
Your Obdt. Svt. 
U. S. Grant 


The former Captain Grant omitted 
the number of the regiment for which 
he enclosed muster rolls and election 
returns. His name does not appear 
as the enrolling officer of any com- 
pany of the Eighteenth Regiment. 
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The unit appears to be identified, 
however, by a document in the file of 
the Eighteenth Regiment that was 
signed twice by U. S. Grant. On May 
20, 1861, he received the oaths of the 
judges of an election, company or 
regiment not named. He also received 
the oaths of the clerks of the same 
election. 

Seven other men among the ranks 
of Illinois volunteers rose to the rank 
of major general. They were John A. 
McClernand, Springfield; Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, Freeport; Benjamin M. 
Prentiss, Quincy; Richard J. Oglesby, 
Decatur; John A. Logan, Murphys- 
boro; John M. Schofield, Freeport; 
and Giles A. Smith, Bloomington. 

Fifty-four officers of Illinois regi- 
ments became major general by 
brevet; fifty-three were appointed 
brigadier general, and one hundred 
twenty-seven brigadier general by 
brevet. Commissions above the rank 
of colonel were issued by the United 
States. 

An extraordinary career was that 
of John B. Turchin (Ivan Vasilevitch 
Turchinoff), a Russian, who began 
his Civil War service as colonel of 
the Nineteenth Illinois Infantry. The 
Nineteenth, which was organized at 
Chicago, often was called the best- 
drilled regiment in the Western 
armies. 

Turchin’s fighting qualities gained 
him command of a brigade in the 
army of the Ohio under General Don 
Carlos Buell. But when soldiers of 
the brigade pillaged the village of 
Athens, Alabama, Turchin was 
charged with misconduct, convicted 
by a court martial, and dismissed 
from the service. While charges were 
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pending, President Lincoln commis- 
sioned him brigadier general. Turchin 
rejoined the army and led a brigade 
at Chickamauga and in other battles 
before Atlanta. He resigned because 
of impaired health in the summer of 
1864. 

Three Illinois regiments were en- 
gaged in action in or near Gettysburg. 
They were the Eighth Cavalry, the 
Twelfth Cavalry, and the Eighty- 
Second Infantry. 

Two other Illinois regiments saw 
service in the east. The Twenty- Third 
Infantry and the Thirty-Ninth In- 
fantry were at Appomattox when 
General Robert E. Lee surrendered. 

The history of the organization of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Infan- 
try is unique. Both regiments were 
with General William Sherman be- 
fore his Atlanta campaign. Their 
numbers were greatly reduced and 
the high command ordered them con- 
solidated. That the regiments might 
preserve their identity, the consoli- 
dated unit was styled “The Veteran 
Battalion Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Infantry Volunteers.” The battalion 
marched with Sherman to the sea. 
Recruits sufficient to fill both regi- 
ments were received in the spring of 
1865, and the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth were revived as separate units. 

With Sherman on his march to the 
sea were forty-three Illinois regi- 
ments of infantry, one regiment of 
cavalry, two regiments of artillery, 
and one veteran battalion. Two in- 
fantry regiments, the Ninth and the 
Ninety-Second, were mounted. 

Congress in 1862 authorized a draft 
to fill state quotas when necessary. 
County officers were required to take 
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a census of all males of the age group 
eighteen through forty-four. Illinois 
had an excess of 44,851 volunteers as 
of June, 1863. Because of the excess, 
no draft was then necessary in IIli- 
nois. 

Adjutant Generals of Illinois and 
Provost Marshal General James B. 
Fry at Washington frequently were 
in conflict on credits and deficiencies 
having to do with Illinois’ quotas 
under calls by President Lincoln. In 
September, 1864, the War Depart- 
ment indicated that Illinois had a de- 
ficiency of 16,082. The state on this 
call furnished 13,020 voiunteers and 
3,062 drafted men. General Fry, in- 
cidentally, was a native of Greene 
County, Illinois. 

Recruiting continued in Illinois un- 
til April 13, 1865, when, by order of 
the War Department, recruiting 
ceased throughout the United States. 
The deficit of the state at this time 
was 4,896. Adjutant General Isham 
Haynie reported: “These would have 
been speedily furnished had not re- 
cruiting ceased.” 

The Report of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral indicates that Union Army pri- 
vates received $13.00 a month. Vet- 
erans who re-enlisted after June 25, 
1863, were entitled to a bounty of 
$402.00 to be paid in installments 
over three years. If mustered out be- 
fore the expiration of three years, the 
soldier was to receive the full amount 
of the remaining unpaid bonus. 

Thomas S. Mather was Illinois’ 
Adjutant General when the war 
broke out, serving to November 11, 
1861. He was succeeded by Allen C. 
Fuller, who in turn was succeeded 
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before the close of the war by Isham 
N. Haynie. 

By authority of the legislature, 
General Haynie in 1867 published 
rosters of officers and men of all IIli- 
nois units. The compilation ran to 
eight volumes. The data were revised 
and republished with numerous cor- 
rections by Adjutant General Joseph 
W. Vance in 1886 and again revised 
by Adjutant General Jasper N. Reece 
and republished, part in 1900 and 
part in 1901. 

Published rosters provide only a 
summary of the soldier’s service and 
it is necessary to go to the transcribed 
muster rolls for a more complete 
record. 

General Haynie in 1865 began col- 
lecting historical material concerning 
military units. He addressed a circu- 
lar letter to commanding officers in 
and out of service requesting a com- 
pact history of each regiment or 
other unit. Accompanying were 
blanks to be filled in. Responses from 
nearly every unit were received in- 
dicating organization of units, battles 
engaged in, and other historical in- 
formation. The history of each is 
published in several editions of the 
Reports of the Adjutant General on 
pages following each regimental 
roster. Four pages were allotted to 
each of the histories. Few writers 
availed themselves of the full space, 
while a few others exceeded the 
limitation. The Adjutant General 
supplied histories of regiments for 
which no history was furnished. 

Newton Bateman and Paul Selby 
in their Historical Encyclopedia of 
Illinois state that the quota of Illinois 
was 244,497 and the ratio of troops 
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to the population was 15.1 per cent— 
the percentage exceeded only by the 
District of Columbia, Kansas, and 
Nevada, each of which had a larger 
proportion of male inhabitants. 

The same reference work states 
that the losses of Illinois units totalled 
34,834. Killed in battle were 6,873; 
died of wounds, 4,020; died of disease, 
22,786; and died from other causes, 
2,154. Casualties represented 13 per 
cent of enrollment. 

In the file of Company F, Thirtieth 
Illinois Infantry, is a copy of a letter 
addressed by Adjutant General C. E. 
Black to Frank B. Bielaski of New 
York City, dated April 1, 1933. It 
reads in part: “. . . this department 
has a record of eighteen brothers and 
cousins who became members of two 
companies in the Civil War. Seven- 
teen of them were killed or died in 
the service, only one lived to return 
home.” Names of soldiers were not 
stated. Regiments were not identified. 

The Illinois Sanitary Commission, 
a voluntary association, was organ- 
ized in 1862 to assist soldiers in the 
field and especially in hospitals. 
Agents of the commission supervised 
distribution of supplies. The legis- 
lature recognized these workers by 
law, authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point “Military State Agents” to be 
paid from state funds. The commis- 
sion raised money at “Sanitary 
Fairs.” President Lincoln sent four 
autographed photographs of himself 
to be sold at a sanitary fair in Pekin. 

The Christian Commission per- 
formed similar service and also con- 
ducted and encouraged religious 
services. 
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Records transferred to the Archives 
by the Adjutant General include a 
list of Illinois men who served in the 
United States Navy. For purposes of 
the draft one volume presents a mili- 
tary census of male inhabitants in 
the eighteen to forty-four age group. 
There are five volumes of Camp 
Butler records, including company 
orders, morning reports, sick report, 
and a ledger of accounts. One com- 
pilation records that sixty-nine IIli- 
nois counties reported expenditures 
of $15,307,074.48 for bounties to aid 
in troop recruitment. Twenty-five 
volumes are filled with inventories of 
ordnance and other supplies. 

The tragic record of Andersonville 
prison is found in one volume. More 
than eight hundred Illinois soldiers 
died of disease and starvation in the 
stockade. The list of names, which 
is published in the Report of the 
Adjutant General, was furnished par- 
tially by Sergeant Major John H. 
Goldsmith of the Veteran Battalion 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Infantry 
Volunteers, who escaped from the 
prison and lived. This is supple- 
mented by War Department records. 

Records received by the Archives 
from the Adjutant General’s office 
were passed through a gas fumigator, 
as all records are when received. 
Documents are flat and are filed by 
company and regiment; catalog cards 
are provided as a guide. A sampling 
of documents of Company A, Twenty- 
First Infantry, shows the following: 
letters to the Adjutant General, six; 
letters to Governor Yates, two; letter 
from a former soldier who wants 
certificate of service; one acceptance 
of an officer’s commission; muster 
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rolls, seven copies (usually only 
officer’s mame appears on a single 
document while numerous enlisted 
men are named on one document); 
muster-out rolls, six copies; telegram 
from Captain Lucien Eaton, Judge 
Advocate, St. Louis District, to Adju- 
tant General Fuller, requesting a de- 
scriptive list of Private Edward 
Stockton, a deserter; and one return 
of casualties. 

Regimental records of the Twenty- 
First Infantry include about two 
dozen documents classified as reports 
and orders. Also there are a similar 
number of miscellaneous letters and 
documents, about a dozen muster-in 
rolls of field and staff officers, in- 
cluding one of Colonel Ulysses S. 
Grant, a dozen muster rolls of re- 
cruits assigned and unassigned, and 
finally about a dozen veteran lists. A 
similar number of documents are 
found in the files of each of the regi- 
ments and miscellaneous organiza- 
tions. 

Flags and other war trophies are 
described in the report of Adjutant 
General Haynie. Included was a 
brass cannon captured at Macon, 
Georgia, by Union troops. The gun 
was one of four intended to be pre- 
sented to General Nathan Forrest of 
the Confederacy. The cannon was 
found buried in the burial ground of 
a smallpox hospital. The buried ord- 
nance had been supplied with a head- 
board and a footboard as of a 
soldier’s grave. How the Yankees 
discovered the cannon is not ex- 
plained. 

Civil War records have provided a 
number of human interest stories, and 
a systematic examination of the cor- 
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respondence on file in the Archives 
doubtless would disclose many such 
stories that never have been pub- 
lished. 

Probably one of the best known 
concerns Private William (Duff) 
Armstrong, from Mason County, who 
enlisted in Company C, Eighty-Fifth 
Infantry Volunteers. Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1858 had won the acquittal of 
Armstrong at Beardstown on a charge 
of murder in a case commonly known 
as the “moonlight murder trial.” 

Mrs. Hannah Armstrong, mother 
of William Armstrong, had befriended 
Lincoln when he was a poor boy at 
New Salem. She appears to have re- 
quested President Lincoln to send her 
son home. 

The President informed Mrs. Arm- 
strong by telegram, dated at Wash- 
ington on September 18, 1863, that 
her request had been granted. The 
telegram reads as follows: “I have 
just ordered the discharge of your 
boy William as you say, now at 
Louisville, Ky.” The text was pub- 
lished by Ida M. Tarbell in her Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, 1917, and the 
telegram is contained in the “Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection.” 

The transcribed muster roll in the 
Archives records that the soldier was 
discharged on order of the President. 
Lincoln’s telegram is not among 
communications preserved in files of 
the Eighty-Fifth Regiment. It may 
have been addressed to a commander 
above the regimental level or it might 
have stuck to the fingers of some col- 
lector. 

One unhappy soldier complained of 
his lot in an undated letter to Gov- 
ernor Richard J. Oglesby from the 
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camp of the Twenty-Eighth Illinois 


Infantry on the Rio Grande near 


Clarksville, Texas. The writer was 
W. S. Colburn, a regimental hospital 
steward. He began: 


I would humbly and respectfully ask 
you in the name of God and humanity 
to intercede for us, as soon as possible, 
released from this unjust detention. . . 
All enlisted with the express under- 
standing that as soon as the Rebellion 
was put down we could be discharged. 
. . . Yet after the rebels are all set 
free. . .after the negroes are all free. 
After keeping us in a miserable camp 
surrounded by malarious swamps for 
several weeks near Mobile whereby 
half of the reg. lost their health. . . In 
the most sultry season of the year they 
crowded us into a filthy ship which had 
been used to transport mules and 
horses and sent us away over the sea 
some 700 miles and landed us in this 
low, flat, malarious most god-forsaken, 
desert to be found on the continent. 
23 of the Reg. are in ill health. We 
have no wood to cook with. No water 
for to use. Nothing to make a shade 
for shelter us from the burning sun. 
Our shelter tents (poor things at the 
best) are worn out. We have to sleep 
on the bare ground which is flooded 
with water every rain that comes. 
Nothing to eat but strait rations of 
Hard-tack and sowbelly. Not a vege- 
table to be had. The Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions have deserted 
us. . . . Our stock of medicines are 
exhausted and we cannot procure more. 


Marcus Holmes was a recruit and 
a private in*Battery L, Second Light 
Artillery. He was mustered out May 
22, 1865, at Vicksburg by Lieutenant 
Ranson. No other data on him is 
shown on the transcribed muster roll. 
The document file, however, evalu- 
ates his service. It reads: “not worth 
a dam.” 
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Captain A. C. Campbell, Company 
E, Thirty-Second Infantry, was vig- 
orously opposed to the promotion of 
his lieutenant colonel to the rank of 
colonel. He wrote to “Friend Butler,” 
evidently William Butler of Spring- 
field, former State Treasurer, and 
friend of Governor Yates. To have 
written to his commander-in-chief 
might have subjected him to punish- 
ment under the military code. The 
letter was dated January 31, 1863, 
from camp near Collinsville, Tennes- 
see. The lieutenant colonel was Wil- 
liam Hunter of Cairo. Captain 
Campbell wanted Major George H. 
English to be named colonel. 

The captain made his complaint in 
more than five hundred words. He 
wrote, in part: “Here let me say that 
our officers are not satisfied with the 
conduct of Lieut. Col. Hunter who 
fell from his horse and was taken off 
the field and did not return and was 
pronounced by the surgeon as not 
hurt any. . . he has shown himself. . . 
a malicious narrow minded man by 
his crabit overbearing manor. . . we 
find him like most other Irishmen. 
When they are place over white men 
disposed to domineer and think him- 
self Lord and expect all others to act 
as Vassels. In fact he got so big that 
Godalmeties Over Coat would not 
make him a jacket.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Hunter did not 
receive promotion. Major English 
was commissioned colonel but he was 
not mustered as such. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR RECORDS 

War with Spain came as a conse- 
quence of American sympathy for 
revolutionists in Cuba, climaxed with 
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the destruction by an underwater ex- 
plosion of the United States battle- 
ship “Maine” in Havana Harbor, 
February 15, 1898. Destruction of 
the ship entailed the loss of 266 men 
of the crew. 

In March, Congress authorized ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 for emer- 
gency defense and in April it declared 
Cuba independent and directed the 
President, then William McKinley, to 
use land and naval forces to put an 
end to Spanish authority on the 
island. The War Department at 
Washington issued two calls for IIli- 
nois military units. Under the first 
call seven infantry regiments, one 
cavalry regiment, and one battery of 
light artillery were mustered into the 
service of the United States. 

The Eighth and Ninth Infantry 
Regiments were mobilized on the 
second call. The first regiment to be 
mustered was the Fifth Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard, on May 5, 
1898. 


Volunteers were mobilized at the 
State Fairgrounds in Springfield, 
which soon was christened Camp 
Tanner in honor of Governor John R. 
Tanner. 


The First Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Henry L. Turner of Chicago, 
was the only unit to see service in 
Cuba during actual hostilities. A 
transport landed the troops at Guan- 
tanamo Bay on July 8, and they 
entered trenches before Santiago on 
July 11. The regiment was present 
at the surrender of the city. 

Many soldiers of all services in 
Cuba became ill of yellow fever and 
a considerable number died. 
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The Second Infantry, Colonel 
George M. Moulton, Chicago, com- 
manding, performed guard duty at 
Havana for a short time after the 
suspension of hostilities. Colonel 
Moulton was chief of police of the 
Cuban capital. 


Soon after disembarking in Puerto 
Rico the Third Infantry, under Colo- 
nel Fred Bennitt of Joliet, captured 
Arroyo. They met only slight resist- 
ance. The regiment assisted in the 
capture of Guayama and was ad- 
vancing on San Juan when hostilities 
ceased. 


The Fourth Regiment was on oc- 
cupation duty at Camp Columbia, 
near Havana, beginning early in 1899, 
and later at Guines. The commander 
was Lieutenant Colonel Eben Smith 
of Springfield. When organized the 
regiment came under command of 
Colonel Casimir Andel of Belleville, 
but he resigned, or was suspended, 
before the regiment left home shores. 

The Sixth Regiment was trans- 
ported to Santiago but appears to 
have engaged in no cambat there. 
The outfit was ordered to Puerto 
Rico in July. Company G was in 
action near Guanica, but other com- 
panies appear not to have been in 
battle. The regiment returned to the 
United States in September, 1898. 
Colonel D. Jack Foster of Chicago 
was in command. 

Colored troops composed the 
Eighth Infantry under command of 
Colonel John R. Marshall of Chicago. 
The regiment relieved the First In- 
fantry at Santiago in August and re- 
mained until March, 1899, when it 
returned home. 
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Battery A, First Illinois Light 
Artillery, Danville, left Newport 
News, Virginia, late in July and 
landed at Guanica, Puerto Rico, in 
early August. The battery was on the 
march when peace halted further 
action. 

Spanish-American War soldiers 
were enrolled for two years. The 
First, Fifth, and Seventh Regiments 
were mustered out of service in the 
autumn of 1898; the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Eighth, and Ninth Infantry 
in 1899; and the first Cavalry and 
Battery A, late in 1898. Soldiers were 
named in muster-in rolls and muster- 
out rolls in separate volumes. 

The Seventh and Ninth Infantry 
Regiments did not leave home mili- 
tary camps. The Fifth received orders 
to proceed to Puerto Rico and 
boarded the transport “Obedam” at 
Newport News intent on getting into 
the act. The volunteers were dis- 
appointed. Hours after they em- 
barked came an order for them to 
disembark to make way for an Indi- 
ana Regiment, which appears to have 
had much influence in Washington. 
Newspapers indicated that the IIli- 
nois patriots were near mutiny after 
getting back on shore. 

More than one thousand Illinois 
men entered the United States Navy 
during the war, but the office of the 
Adjutant General appears to have 
only scattered reports of the Illinois 
reservists who numbered 667 of the 
total. 

Adjutant General J. N. Reece in 
his Report, published in 1902, wrote: 

“The records of this branch of the 
service (the Naval Militia in the War 
with Spain), embracing enlistments 
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in the regular Navy, assignments to 
vessels, duties performed, where sta- 
tioned, actions participated in, etc., 
although repeatedly called for, have 
not yet been received. The captain 
commanding is making every effort 
to secure the muster rolls and have 
them forwarded in time to be em- 
braced in this report.” 

However, some facts on the naval 
militia in the war with Spain were 
published in the Report of the Adju- 
tant General for 1897-98. There is a 
list of the vessels of the regular serv- 
ice and the number of men sent to 
each from the “First Ship’s Crew, 
Illinois Naval Militia.” Thirteen of- 
ficers were named. Enlisted men, 
numbering four hundred, were dis- 
tributed among fifty warships. On 
the battleship “Oregon” were sixty 
men, and smaller numbers, not 
named, were on the lesser fighting 
ships. In a second compilation were 
names of one officer and fifty-six 
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enlisted men together with the rating 
of each; the date of enrollment (all 
in May); the name of the ship on 
which each served, and the date of 
discharge of each. 

Two reports, both dated 1897, of 
Daniel C. Daggett, Chicago, com- 
mander of the state’s naval force, 
were published by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. In the office of the Adjutant 
General today are a number of items, 
including a typescript presenting a 
history of the Naval Reserve. Here 
are preserved the minutes of the 
Naval Reserve Association of Illinois 
which was chartered by the Secretary 
of State on July 12, 1895. A clipping 
from the Chicago Tribune of June 14, 
1898, shows names of individuals as- 
signed to fifteen warships of the 
United States Navy. 

Service records and pension records 
of the Spanish-American War, and 
all earlier wars, are in the custody of 
the National Archives in Washington. 











The Card Catalog 
A Useful Tool for State Archives 


EMMA M. SCHEFFLER 
Cataloger, Illinois State Archives 


i system of classification 
and cataloging has been estab- 
lished in the Illinois State Archives. 
The present catalog, or “reference 
file” as it is sometimes called, is the 
result of this system. Other resource 
media, such as indexes, calendars, 
and inventories are also used in the 
State Archives, and many archivists 
have discouraged the use of a card 
catalog in favor of these media; but 
the catalog has proved a most useful 
and flexible reference tool, helpful in 
co-ordinating and locating related 
subject matter. 

Housed in the State Archives build- 
ing are three distinct collections: 
(1) documents published by the state 
of Illinois; (2) a reference library for 
the use of the Archives staff and re- 
searchers; and (3) the archives of 
state and local governments. 

ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS are cataloged 
in the Illinois Documents Unit of the 
Illinois State Library. Duplicate 
cards of certain entries pertaining to 
Illinois documents are found in the 
Archives catalog, but the main cata- 
log for Illinois documents is interfiled 
with that of the Illinois State Library 
in the Centennial building. A shelf- 
list and a partial subject and title 


catalog, 1941-to date, are found with 
the [Illinois documents collection. 
County histories and atlases, though 
not published by the state, are in- 
cluded in the collection of [Illinois 
documents. 

The ARCHIVES REFERENCE LIBRARY iS 
a collection of technical books, a 
series of archival studies, and general 
historical reference material. The ma- 
terial in this collection is cataloged 
by the Illinois State Library. It is 
classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal classification and so ar- 
ranged on the shelves of the Archives 
Reference Library. The books in this 
collection do not circulate and are for 
the use of the staff and researchers of 
the State Archives. 

The STATE ARCHIVES has for its 
province the care of official records 
only—the records of the state and 
local governments. Private papers, 
such as church, business, or family 
records, are collected by the Illinois 
State Historical Library, a separate 
institution under the direction of the 
Governor. 

The indexing and cataloging of 
archives in Illinois date back to 1873 
when George H. Harlow, at that time 
Secretary of State, created the De- 
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partment of Archives and Index. This 
department was to collect, arrange, 
and index the records of the Secretary 
of State’s office. Gradually the cur- 
rent work of filing correspondence, 
recording election returns, and editing 
and publishing session laws and legis- 
lative journals required all the time 
and attention of the department, and 
the word “archives” was dropped 
from its title. 

The classification of archives is 
done in accordance with the principle 
of provenance—that is, the items re- 
lating to the business of the depart- 
ment that made them a part of its 
records are kept together in a series 
of bound or unbound documents ar- 
ranged in accordance with the func- 
tions they represent. 

One of the important functions of 
the archivist is to make manuscripts 
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and records available to the re- 
searcher. The major purpose of the 
card catalog is to serve as a subject 
and classification index to the shelf- 
list inventory, a list of the holdings of 
the Archives Department. In some 
instances abridged cataloging has 
been done so that all the series could 
be included in the catalog as quickly 
as possible. 

Since the card catalog is intended 
to be a guide to the subject and 
classification approaches to the series, 
a large number of secondary cards 
and cross references are made to in- 
sure that a series can be found from 
no matter what approach it is sought. 
Since subject and classification cards 
are filed by date, few subheadings are 
made. Here again modified procedure 
saves typing time. Cross-reference 
cards instead of individual subject 
cards are used when the major series 





Catalog Room in the Illinois State Archives Showing Name Index and Reference File 
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relating to a subject originate in one 
department. 

Though the description of the main 
series is streamlined, analytical entries 
are made in considerable detail. It is 
the analytical card that gives the 
name “reference file” to the card cata- 
log. The analytical cards note such 
miscellaneous, hard-to-find informa- 
tion as the list of records having good 
impressions of the territorial seal, the 
date of the legislative session pro- 
rogued by the Governor, or the name 
of the organization and reference to 
information concerning a_ specific 
item of interest. The analytical cards 
also contain information concerning 
early documents to be found only in 
the Illinois State Historical Library— 
early archives that are not in the 
State Archives. 

The celebrated English archivist, 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson, had the follow- 
ing to say in a lecture, “The English 
Archivist — A New Profession,” de- 
livered in 1948: 

Archives are not collected: I wish 
the word “Collection” could be banished 
from the archivist’s vocabulary, if only 
to establish that important fact. They 
are there, or they should be, because 
some one brought them together with 
the idea that they should be useful to 
Students of the future, or prove a point 
or illustrate a theory. They came to- 
gether, and reached their final arrange- 
ment, by a natural process: are a 
growth; almost, as you might say, as 
much an organism as a tree or an 
animal. They have consequently a 
structure, an articulation and a natural 
relationship between parts, which are 
essential to their significance: a single 
document out of a Group of Archives 
is no more to be taken as expressing in 
and by itself all it has to tell us than 
would a single bone separated from the 
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skeleton of an extinct and unknown 
animal. Archive quality only survives 
unimpaired so long as this natural form 
and relationship are maintained.! 


Librarians and archivists some- 
times use the same terminology in 
referring to certain of their methods; 
however, archivists’ methods are in 
fact basically different and have their 
own nomenclature. The materials 
received by a librarian are referred 
to as “acquisitions,” denoting pur- 
chases, gifts, or exchanges, while 
those of the archivist are called 
“accessions,” which are received by 
transfer or deposit. The librarian 
“selects” his material, while the ar- 
chivist “appraises” his; the librarian 
“classifies” his material in accord- 
ance with established classification 
schemes of subject matter, while the 
archivist “arranges” his in relation to 
organic structure and function. While 
the librarian “catalogs” his material 
according to a prescribed system of 
author, title, and subject, the archi- 
vist “describes” his in guides, inven- 
tories, and lists, as well as in a card 
catalog that usually lists items in 
groups or series—units that are ac- 
tually aggregates of items. 

The unit of cataloging, then, is the 
“series.” Briefly, the archival series 
refers to the collection of documents, 
records, etc., kept by each depart- 
ment as the record of its business 
activities. These are kept together, 
apart from those of all other depart- 
ments, and grouped in a manner to 
reflect the administrative use of the 
documents. Departmental entries, 


1Quoted from T. R. Schellenberg, Modern 
Archives, Principles and Techniques (University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), p. 19. 
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subject headings, titles, and cross ref- 
erences are added to the catalog to 
facilitate the location of material in 
the various archival series. 

When records are received in the 
Archives, it is presumed that the ar- 
rangement of the records has been 
created according to use and that this 
arrangement had been of service to 
the users when the records were cur- 
rent. It is assumed that the same 
order will be of value to scholars and 
others who approach the papers from 
the researcher’s point of view. The 
indexes or other finding aids accom- 
panying the records are of value only 
when the original order is preserved. 
Cataloging of the records proceeds 
from here, keeping the serics invio- 
late. 

A distinction is made between 
classification and filing. Classification 
preserves the integrity of the series, 
but there seems to be no legal objec- 
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tion to refiling documents to expedite 
the location of individual items with- 
in a series. This is true of reports 
issued periodically. For example, the 
annual reports of corporations were 
formerly filed alphabetically under 
each year. Requests for these reports 
are generally for several or all reports 
of a given corporation. For more 
efficient servicing these reports have 
been refiled by the name of the cor- 
poration into one alphabetical ar- 
rangement. This is an active file, and 
each year new reports are added, with 
the latest report being filed on top. 
Corporations having ten or more re- 
ports are placed in individual folders; 
those having less than ten are filed 
alphabetically in a miscellaneous 
folder. 

The catalog entry for corporation 
reports is one entry for the entire 
series. Thus one large series is indi- 
cated in the catalog: 








Secretary of State. Corporation department 
Corporation reports, [date - to date] 
Reports are filed alphabetically by the names of the corporations. 


O 








NOTE: Actual card size is three by fiveinches. 
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Occasionally, in order to make 
maximum use of a series, it is pref- 
erable to arrange papers within the 
series as subgroups by subject, 
months, years, or groups of years, de- 
pending upon individual circum- 
stances and then to further arrange 
them chronologically or alphabetical- 
ly. This has been done with the IIli- 
nois and Michigan Canal records, as 
well as some of the other series. 

The State Archives catalog is com- 
posed of the following parts: 

1. Guide cards. These are made 
for all departments, state officers, 
commissions, etc. 

2. History cards. A brief history 
is given of the department, commis- 
sion, institution, office of government, 
etc. Any changes in the name of a 
department or its organization are 
added to the history card as they 
occur. This keeps information up to 
date. 

3. Corporate or main entry cards. 
These are the main entries for the 
series and indicate the corporate 
name of the department, commission, 
institution, state office or officers, etc. 
Tracings for additional entries are to 
be found on the reverse side of this 
card. 

4. Secondary cards. These include 
subject cards, function-subject cards, 
analytics, and cross references. Sub- 
ject headings are capitalized; other 
entries are in small type. Individual 
items or allied functions or subject 
groups, which form a part of a series, 
are cataloged as analyticals. 

Public Affairs Information Service 
and H. W. Wilson subject headings 
are, perhaps, better suited for archi- 
val subjects than ALA or LC head- 
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ings. However, other sources of 
authority have been used in the Ar- 
chives catalog. 

5. Subseries cards. As the name 
implies, this is a subordinate part of 
a general series. These are not classi- 
fied as separate series because such 
classification would disrupt their true 
functional relation to the main series. 

Because the principle of prove- 
nance is vital in dealing with archives, 
the cataloger keeps each series, no 
matter how illogical its origin seems, 
inviolate as a series. The classifica- 
tion scheme reflects, as far as possible, 
the functional relationship within a 
group of series. 

Within the department the classifi- 
cation is by function, rather than by 
subject. The main entry in the cata- 
log is always a corporate entry, with 
the name of the department in which 
the documents were filed as part of 
its recorded business. For an example 
of this type of card see page 293. 

It is important that a chronological 
arrangement of subject matter be 
indicated in the catalog. In order to 
do this inclusive dates of a document 
or record are added to subject cards, 
and analytics and necessary added 
entries are made. This automatically 
brings cards of each category into a 
chronological arrangement. The in- 
clusive dates are also often used in 
the main entry. 

Occasionally it is expedient to re- 
move documents from their normal 
place in a series. For instance, the 
scattered Lincoln records have been 
collected and placed in a safe. In 
each case a photostatic copy replaces 
the original in the files, with the nota- 
tion, “Original filed in the Lincoln 


ee 
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GA 66th General Assembly. 1949. Senate 
Ri Senate bills #1-692. 5 drawers 
1949 Filed in: General Assembly reports drawers #331-340. 
Arranged numerically, one bill to a folder. Contains 
original bill, engrossed bill, amendments, House and Senate 
Committee recommendations as to passage. 
collection,” which is dated and signed Letter, Card, or Map drawer. This 


by the Archivist. Attached to the 
original document is the note, “This 
document has been removed from 
the file,” which is also 
dated and signed by the Archivist. 
This puts the transaction on record 
in such a manner as to provide proof 
that the document is in fact part of 
the original series. 

The system of classification used in 
the Illinois State Archives is known 
as the “call number” or “location 
number” system and is made up of 
the following: 

Line one. Capital initial or abbre- 
viation for major department, fol- 
lowed by a dash (—) and the sub- 
division initial or abbreviation. 

Line two. Function-subject repre- 
sented by a code initial, followed by 
a number to represent the series 
number in the classification system. 

Line three. A code letter or symbol 
to signal whether the series is filed 
with the bound or unbound records, 
and if unbound, whether in Cap, 





letter refers to a purely local arrange- 
ment of records within a vault. To 
avoid frequent shifting of the large 
series that are subject to expansion, 
it is often desirable to cut arbitrarily 
through a series with a date line, 
arranging earlier records in a semi- 
fixed location. This would be signaled 
in a call number by designating, for 
example, all records prior to 1917 as 
“A” series, and those after 1917 as 
“B” series. 

Line four. 
date, etc. 

The classification number or call 
number is typed on all cards for the 
series. An alphabetical arrangement 
of the call numbers on cards, which 
include, in addition to the call num- 
ber, the corporate entry, title, etc., of 
the series, together with a note stating 
the vault level and bay in which the 
records are kept, make up the “loca- 
tion file.” This file is kept at the 
beginning of the card catalog. 

The following is an example of a 


The volume number, 
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classification scheme for the Secre- 
tary of State series: 
SS-Ab Secretary of State. Book- 
keeping department 


A Accounts 

B Banking records 

© Cash books 

at Cash books of a later pe- 
riod 

F Fees. Record of fees. 1881- 
1929 42v. F 

Fl Fees. Fee books. 1899-1913 
2v. F 

F 2 Fees. Daily record of fees 
received. 1914-25. 

F 3 Fees. Index department 
fees. 1899-1913 

F 4 Fees. Record of enjoined 
fees. Dec. 21, 1921-Dec. 
1928 lvol. F 

Inv Inventories of State prop- 
erty. Property clerk’s 
report. 1898-1901 

Inv 1 Inventories of State prop- 
erty. Inventories. 
1915-26. 1 drawer 
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J Journals. 1873-June 1933. 
22 vol. F 
“SS-Ab” is the classification for 


Secretary of State, Bookkeeping de- 
partment. “SS-Ac” is the classifica- 
tion for Secretary of State, Accounting 
department. “SS-E” is the classifica- 
tion for Secretary of State, Executive 
department. 

Thus the various departments of 
state government are assigned classi- 
fication numbers, with subclassifica- 
tions for the subseries. 


This classification system is helpful 
whenever a series must be shifted, 
making it possible to indicate on the 
“location card” the new location of 
the series. There is no need to change 
the classification number on the 
catalog entries. 

The classification symbol for the 
General Assembly is “GA,” with 
“R 1” standing for reports. The date 
is added for each session of the 
General Assembly. For example: 





Du Page County. 


GA 65th General Assembly. 
Rl Petitions to: 
1947 


For state flat school grant and equalization aid. From 
1947. 9 folders 


1947. House 





Filed in: 1947 General Assembly records, House mis- 
cellaneous drawer, #310. 
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The catalog entries for the General 
Assembly series are arrarfged in the 
following manner: first the guide 
card, indicating the year and number 
of the General Assembly, e.g., “65th 
General Assembly. 1947.” All general 
entries are filed back of a guide, 
placed at the beginning of the cards 
of each session. General entries are 
followed by guide cards and entries 
referring to the following subjects in 
this order: House, Joint Committees, 
Senate, Commissions, “Reports to,” 
and Vetoes. The “reports to” category 
was created in order to bring together 
all reports of the various commis- 
sions, departments, committees, cer- 
tain governor’s messages, House and 
Senate reports pursuant to resolu- 
tions or joint resolutions—in fact, all 
reports made to or to be made to the 
General Assemblies. 

The printed journals of both the 
House and Senate are analyzed at 
the close of each session for any com- 
missions or special committees or 
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joint committees created. An entry 
is then made for the catalog. In this 
way it is possible to watch for any 
special reports that are to be made at 
some future session of the legislature. 

Commission, joint committee, and 
special reports, received from the 
General Assembly at the close of the 
session, are cataloged and filed with 
General Assembly records 
“Miscellaneous.” 

Entries are also made in the catalog 
for reports printed in the House and 
Senate journals. If printed in both it 
is so indicated. 

In some instances no report is re- 
quired; this is so stated on the entry 
made for the catalog. If for some 
reason, however, an extension of time 
for study or another appropriation is 
needed, this information is also 
shown. 

Occasionally a report is called for 
but none is filed. Such information 
would be indicated on a “Reports to” 
card as shown in the following entry: 


under 





65th General Assembly. 


making an appropriation therefor. 


appropriations therefor. 





1947. 
Chronically ill persons, Commission on the care 

Created: An Act creating a commission to investigate the need 
of developing facilities for the care and treatment of persons who are 
chronically ill, defining the powers and duties of the commission, and 


Approved: July 18, 1945. Laws of 1945, p. 97 

No report filed in the Archives nor mentioned in the Journals. 
S.B. 575 introduced but tabled by Senate: An Act in relation to the 
establishment and operation of the Illinois Research Institute for the 
study and treatment of chronic illness and geriatrics, and to make 


O 


Reports to 
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Messages from the Governor to the 
General Assembly are also brought 
out under “Reports to” in the Gen- 
eral Assembly series. 

Under the heading of “Vetoes” are 
brought together veto messages of the 
Governor. This is a secondary entry, 
giving the number of the General 
Assembly, the date, and the subject, 
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the Governor, with the name of the 
Governor, dates of office and the title, 
“Messages to the House,” or “Senate.” 

The catalog entries for the series of 
Governors’ papers follow a definite 
pattern: (1) correspondence; (2) 
messages to the House, Senate, or 
General Assembly; and (3) reports 
of special committees, commissions, 





“Vetoes.” The main entry is under. etc., to the Governor. An example: 
G Governor. Green. 1941-49 
C 82 Governor 
Correspondence 


State. 


Shelf List. 





Correspondence and official papers, 1917- 

Includes correspondence, etc. on appointments, resigna- 
tions, Attorney General’s opinions, special committees and 
commissions and other records of administration, including 
carbon copies of official records filed with Secretary of 


For years covered and more detailed description, see 


O 








Example of an entry for individual letter: 





Governor. Green. 1941-49 


April 8, 1947. 
Printed in: 





Letter to Wilbur J. Cash, chairman, Illinois public employees 
pension laws commission, thanking the Commission for its report and 
commending the report to the General Assembly for consideration. 


Senate Journal, 1947, p. 243 
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A Catalog Drawer Showing Guide Card Arrangement for General Assembly Entries 


Tracings for subjects and added 
entries, on the reverse side of the 
main entry, for the above include: 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES PENSION LAWS 


COMMISSION. 1947 
PZINSIONS, PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. 
1947 
65th General Assembly. 1947. 
Reports to 


Another large series in the holdings 
of the Illinois State Archives, and one 
that has been cataloged quite fully, 
is the series of records of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal. This series falls 
into five major groups and are so 
cataloged, namely: (1) Land records, 
subdivided into plat books and sales 
books of lots and lands; (2) Con- 
struction records, subdivided into 
survey maps, field notes, estimates, 
etc.; (3) Operation records, subdi- 
vided into articles cleared and trans- 
ported, boat clearance, and canal 


boat records; (4) Accounting records: 
(5) Proceedings, subdivided into 
minutes of board and commission 
meetings and letter books. 

Archives seldom have a _ specific 
title, therefore the cataloger supplies 
a title that is used in the catalog 
entry. Whenever this is done, the 
supplied title is enclosed in brackets. 

Other finding media, including 
calendars, indexes, inventories, and 
translations of early French docu- 
ments, are used in the Illinois State 
Archives. An historical encyclopedia 
giving the legal history of every state 
department, board, commission, and 
institution, as well as a bibliography 
of all laws relating to each, and cross 
indexed by variations in name and 
subject-function, is a two-volume 
compilation, edited by Margaret C. 
Norton, Illinois State Archivist from 
1922 to 1957. This is considered one 
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of the most useful tools in the de- 
partment of Archives. It is used to 
establish the catalog form for the 
names of departments, commissions, 
etc. 

Summarized copies of information 
concerning departments are inserted 
in the card catalog; these precede 
the entries for the records of the re- 
spective departments. 

No attempt has been made, in this 
article, to present a manual for ar- 
chival cataloging; rather it is a brief 
account of the type of cataloging 
found to be useful and helpful in 
servicing the archival series of the 
Illinois State Archives. 
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To summarize, it can be said that 
the card catalog brings together re- 
lated information found in the vari- 
ous series of archives; it is a helpful 
tool for the staff, as well as the 
researcher, in locating material; and 
it presents a chronological arrange- 
ment of documents to be found in 
the Illinois State Archives. Its flexi- 
bility is an added asset, and the cross 
references aid in locating related in- 
formation. The card catalog does not 
and cannot take the place of direct 
study of a series by the researcher, 
but it does help the researcher in his 
quest for correlated information. 








Repair and Restoration 
Laboratory 


WALLACE R. BULPITT 


Document Restorer, Illinois State Archives 


N THE EARLY part of 1956, a lab- 
oratory was installed in the Illinois 
State Archives for the purpose of 
deacidification and repair of deteri- 
orated documents. Dampness, insects, 
and mildew were some of the causes 
of deterioration of important state 
records. These hazards and the fact 
that records were improperly stored 
and not protected from the possi- 
bility of destruction by fire had been 
important considerations in the for- 
mation of the Archives Department 
and the construction of a building 
that offered maximum protection. 
The problem of the deterioration 
of important documents has been a 
major problem facing archivists, his- 
torians, and librarians for centuries. 
Improper storage is, of course, one 
cause; another is the general lowering 
of the quality of writing materials. 
Modern methods of photoduplica- 
tion have been a great aid in helping 
to solve the problem of usage of early 
records in a deteriorated condition. 
The film used in the microfilming 
process was subjected to several tests 
to determine the durability. One such 
experiment was a folding endurance 
test, and another was an artificial 
aging test perfected by the National 


Bureau of Standards. These two tests 
showed there was a 50 per cent re- 
tention on folding endurance after the 
aging of the film. 

We know that original documents 
of historical interest, however, will be 
treasured by future generations of 
scholars even more than they are to- 
day. Therefore, preservation of rec- 
ords for maximum stability in the 
years ahead, utilizing the best meth- 
ods, is and should be the goal of all 
archivists. With science ever devel- 
oping new and better products, inks, 
papers, and methods for preservation 
of records may take on a new look in 
the future. Until then the vast num- 
bers of past records to be preserved 
are the problem. 

Upon examination of various de- 
teriorated documents, many have 
been found in which the uninked 
areas were in good condition and 
relatively alkaline, whereas the high 
content of acid in the iron gall ink 
had caused a complete crumbling 
condition. In later cases we have 
found an acid state in papers, stem- 
ming from bleaching agents (chlo- 
rine), sizing agents (alum) used in 
papermaking, or absorption of sul- 
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phur dioxide from the air, called acid 
hydrolysis. 

In 1936, in the Archives at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, William J. Barrow’ 
examined two pages that had been 
silked earlier but had already started 
to crack. The pages had become 
brittle and showed signs of the pres- 
ence of an acid condition. It was at 
this time that Mr. Barrow became 
interested in the condition and began 
his research for a better and more 
lasting method of restoration. After 
spending months and years testing 
inks and papers of all ages, he began 
research for the proper chemicals 


‘Mr. Barrow, Commercial Document Re- 
storer, Library Building, Richmond, Virginia, is the 
inventor of the Barrow Laminating machine and 
developer of the Barrow method of restoration. 
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with which to neutralize the acid 
condition and also for a proper medi- 
um with which to strengthen restored 
documents. The end result was the 
Barrow method of restoration. IIli- 
nois had naturally been interested in 
the repair of documents because of 
reasons previously mentioned. When 
our laboratory was installed we were 
one of only nine states to make use 
of this process. Several laboratories, 
however, have since been put into 
operation in other states. There are 
also several which have been installed 
outside the United States, includ'ng 
one in the British Museum; others 
are located in Belgium, France, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 

The Barrow method starts with the 





Showa hei 


proper storage, 


e are examples of deteriorated documents. 
moisture, and microorganisms. 


Such conditions are caused by im- 
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examination, unfolding, and cleaning 
of the document to be restored. Of 
course, there are many things to take 
into consideration; for example, some 
are individual documents, some are 
in mumerous pieces, some are records 
in book form which have to be taken 
apart, etc. 

I shall describe the process of 
restoration and not go into detail 
concerning the importance and the 
method of keeping everything in 
order. I shall also omit a discussion 
of the different methods required for 
handling the more recent inks using 
coal tar dyes (such as the “washable 
type”) and red or purple inks of a 
nonpermanent nature. 

The document is placed on a spe- 
cially constructed wire mesh and 
immersed in a solution of calcium 
hydroxide for a given length of time. 
This first solution neutralizes the acid 
content of the document. It is then 
transferred to a second and final solu- 
tion of calcium bicarbonate. This 
solution carbonates the calcium hy- 
droxide left in the paper from the 
first solution and precipitates calcium 
carbonate into the fibers of the paper. 
The documents are then air dried. 
I might mention that many people 
naturally think this would wash off 
any or all ink writing. Iron gall ink, 
however, becomes insoluble after six 
weeks, Prussion blue is insoluble, 
and a brazilwood red ink becomes 
insoluble after approximately 150 
years. Water soluble dyes came into 
use around 1870. When documents 
containing these are deacidified the 
inks are treated accordingly. 

Many tests of all types have been 
made in regard to the deacidification 
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of documents. Some were deacidified 
three, or as many as ten times, which 
is more than is necessary. These 
documents were then compared with 
untreated documents of similar age 
and texture. Results showed very 
little if any color change. 

The next step is the placing of the 
document between two pieces of 
cellulose acetate film which is eighty- 
eight ten-thousandths of an inch 
thick. The paper section of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards did re- 
search on cellulose acetate film, which 
was produced on a large scale about 
1930. Their tests showed that its 
flexibility was quite good, that it had 
good stability on artificial aging, and 
that it passed tests on nonabsorbency 
and resistence to microorganisms, 
insects, and gases. Its transparency 
permitted the passage of ultraviolet 
and infrared rays and therefore a 
document encased in it could be 
easily photographed. 

After placing the document be- 
tween the film, a very thin tissue 
paper is placed on the top and bot- 
tom. At first the documents had been 
laminated with the cellulose acetate 
film only. While this was a help and 
a step forward, the tear resistance 
was tested. How could the process be 
improved without adding too much 
weight or impairing the legibility? 
Mr. Barrow selected a six and one- 
half pound tissue of good quality 
having long fibers. This was put on 
the outside, thus forming a “sand- 
wich” — tissue, acetate, document, 
acetate, and tissue. 

This “sandwich” is then placed in 
a molding form. This consists of two 
sheets of cover board, eighteen by 
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The Barrow Laminator, weighing about one thousand pounds, consists of a preheating 
chamber, which is thermostatically controlled, and pressure rollers. The operator, Wallace 
Bulpitt, is placing a form (cover board and tracing cloth) with a prepared document into 
the laminating machine. 





The operator has removed the documents from the form used in conveying them through 
the machine. After trimming they will be ready for proper storage. 
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twenty-four inches, and two pieces of 
tracing cloth, between which the 
sandwich is placed. However, a ma- 
terial of the Fiberglas type called 
“Teflon” is now being used instead of 
tracing cloth. This has proved to be 
a far superior material for the pur- 
pose. The molding form is used to 
convey the material through the 
Barrow Laminator. 

The Barrow Laminator is a pre- 
cision handmade machine having two 
electrically heated thermostatically 
controlled metal plates for preheating 
the material for lamination. After 
approximately thirty-five seconds the 
material goes directly between two 
revolving calendar rolls with a pres- 
sure range from three hundred to two 
thousand pounds per square inch. 
These are adjusted according to the 
type of material to give the necessary 
amount of compression. 

This is. where the lamination is 
performed. It is an important step 
but obviously not the only one. One 
definition of lamination is “to roll or 
press into the form of a thin plate; 
to overlay or build up with thin 
sheets or layers.” The acetate has 
softened under heat and then it is 
pressed in between the fibers of the 
paper. The tissue which was added 
for additional strength also is pressed 
into the acetate, thus bonding the 
document with acetate and additional 
fibers of the tissue. 

Here again I refer to the descrip- 
tion, “to overlay or build up with 
thin sheets or layers.” One might 
wonder what effect the tissue has on 
legibility. Mr. Barrow’s decision to 
use this tissue came after extensive 
research and tests. It had to be a 
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good quality rag tissue, it must add 
to the folding endurance’, and still it 
must show good legibility on aged 
records. On papers circa 1750, the 
average number of folds on untreated 
papers was two. However, on the 
treated papers (deacidified and lam- 
inated with six and one-half pound 
tissue) the average number of folds 
increased to an average of 265, with 
legibility unimpaired. 

The next step is to trim the docu- 
ment according to how it is to be 
filed. Individual documents go into 
file folders of a good rag stock. Of 
course, some documents are originally 
in book form with badly deteriorated 
leather bindings. These are torn 
down and trimmed before lamination. 
When the “sandwich” is made, a 
hinge or binding margin of 100 per 
cent rag stock is placed between the 
pages. After these signatures are 
trimmed, they are sewn into sections, 
usually with ten leaves forming twenty 
pages. We now see a book beginning 
to take shape that can be rebound 
with a good cover—a cover that is 
washable, vermin proof, and recep- 
tive to the stamping on of titles. 

We look back over twenty years of 
progress in document restoration and 
it is encouraging to realize that 
through the efforts and research of 
sO many interested persons today’s 
realization of sound and sensible 
restoration methods is possible. The 
process the Illinois State Archives 
uses has been scrutinized by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which spent three years 


*A machine, the Elmendorf Tearing Tester, 
was developed to determine the folding endurance 
of materials. Under tension of one kilogram, paper 
or film is repeatedly folded at a ninety degree angle 
until it tears or breaks. 
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in research on it. As we examine a 
restored document we are always im- 
pressed by the degree of permanence, 
durability, and legibility that this 
process provides. 

Now that Illinois, as well as other 
states and countries, is restoring and 
preserving important documents, we 
are naturally interested in the origi- 
nation of and need for the Barrow 
method of restoration. Let us ex- 
amine several ‘questions that have 
faced archivists, historians, etc., for 
many years. Why do papers dis- 
integrate, inks fade, and mold form 
on papers? Why do inks seem to go 
from one side and appear on the 
other (migrate)? To go into the his- 
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tory of document restorers or scien- 
tists is to see that an adequate meth- 
od of restoration was lacking. 

An early method of restoration was 
developed during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. This was the 
silk process, which consisted of ap- 
plying a thin coating of a starch 
adhesive to each side of a document, 
then applying the silk, smoothing it 
out, and drying it. Some documents 
that were silked had had holes in 
them; on these a plain piece of paper 
was sometimes added before silking, 
but usually not. As a result, the silk 
usually disintegrated completely over 
the holes or where the missing sec- 
tions had been. 





The documents shown here have been deacidified and laminated. Individual documents, 
as pictured above (left and front), are filed in folders; paged documents (upper right) are 


hinged and sewn to a cover. 








Ww 
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Documents and books that were 
silked have been examined after 
twenty or thirty years. The tests 
have shown that the silk disintegrated 
and became brittle. Some documents 
that were silked were actually more 
of a support for the silk than the silk 
for the document! The starch paste 
used tends to harden. It is also 
chemically unsafe for the paper and 
makes it susceptible to attack by 
insects or microorganisms. 

I have seen and examined many 
silked documents that appeared to be 
in good condition. I have seen some 
original letters of George Washington 
silked and bound in the Hall of Rec- 
ords in Annapolis, Maryland. Let us 
remember, however, that these and 
similar documents are not subjected 
to much stress and strain due to 
usage. Also, the papers of two 
centuries ago were handmade and 
these particular ones have had proper 
storage. 

Another process was experimented 
with, in which a very thin Japanese 
tissue was substituted for the silk. 
Legibility was very poor. 

One of the most important steps in 
the restoration of deteriorated docu- 
ments was not even thought of in 
early restoration attempts. That im- 
portant factor was the removing of or 
rendering inert impurities in the 
document itself that had caused 
deterioration. Most of these have 
been proved to be acidic and are 
usually still active within the cellu- 
lose fibers of the paper. Also, most of 
these compounds are migratory. To 
understand the deterioration process, 
we must first consider two things, 
namely, ink—its contents and effects; 
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and paper—its contents, chemicals 
used, and what compound or com- 
pounds are absorbed into the docu- 
ment during unfavorable storage con- 
ditions that may include exposure to 
light, dampness, insects, mold, or 
mildew. 

Paper consists of cellulose fibers 
held together by a sizing agent ap- 
plied as a final procedure in the 
process of papermaking. The amount 
of sizing controls the rate at which 
the ink is absorbed into the paper. 
The fiber used varies according to its 
availability and the quality of paper 
desired. 

In the raw state the fibers all 
contain impurities which must be 
removed chemically before using. 
Before 1830 all papers were made 
largely by hand from cotton or linen 
rags, without the use of many chem- 
icals. This is the reason those papers 
have stood the test of time. Cotton. 
being the purest cellulose fiber oc- 
curring in nature, requires the least 
amount of chemical treatment for 
papermaking. Linen, however, must 
go through several processes, includ- 
ing bleaching, before it is suitable for 
use in either paper or cloth. It is then 
quite permanent. 

While the usually accepted date for 
the invention of paper is a.p. 105, 
recent excavations have uncovered 
linen fibers estimated at approxi- 
mately ten thousand years old! The 
cellulose fibers from hemp, jute, and 
straw appeared about the eighteenth 
century, being used for wrapping 
paper. The discovery of chlorine in 
1774 by Karl W.*Scheele made it 
possible to bleach these fibers for use 
in low-grade writing and printing 
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papers. This process was used at the 
turn of the century. Because of the 
absence of controlled methods in its 
use, however, it created a high 
amount of acid content in the paper, 
causing a great deal of deterioration 
in the papers of this era. 

The aging quality of paper depends 
on several factors, including the 
alpha-cellulose conten:, copper num- 
ber, rosin content, and the acidity, or 
“PH,” of the paper. The paper fibers 
that have a basic purity, indicating 
long life, will have a high alpha- 
cellulose content and a low copper 
number. A minimum amount of rosin 
and acid are desirable, as these in- 
gredients are harmful to any fiber, no 
matter how pure it may be. 

The earliest known writing fluid 
was a carbon ink made by mixing 
carbon with water. It was known to 
the Roman as “atramentum scrip- 
torum.” The ink composed of iron 
and gall was known as iron gall ink 
and today as gallotannate of iron. 
‘Gum arabic was added to the carbon 
ink to act as an emulsifier, giving 
viscosity to the fluid, holding carbon 
particles in suspension, and forming 
a binder which helped to hold the 
carbon particles to the document. 
The carbon particles do not fade over 
a long period and they are unaffected 
by bleach or light rays. Also, none of 
the ingredients seemingly affect the 
paper. These qualities are advan- 
tageous; however, the ink did smudge 
and could be washed off. 

Upon first application to paper this 
ink is a grayish black in color, 
darkening to an intense black. With- 
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in a hundred years it will have turned 
a rusty brown. 

No matter how faded may be the 
writings with this ink, there is always 
a deposit of iron salts present in the 
paper that can be brought to legi- 
bility for deciphering if need be. 

One cause of deterioration when 
this ink is used is that the action 
of ferrous sulfate and organic acids 
of the galls produces sulphuric acid 
which in turn oxidizes, literally burn- 
ing the paper or “eating through.” 
Another factor is that the acid mi- 
grates to adjoining sheets causing dis- 
coloration and a reversed writing 
effect. This occurrence causes a con- 
fused photographic reproduction. 

I have tried to give you an idea, 
without going into technical detail, of 
the different causes of deterioration. 
Of course, each of you have different 
problems concerning the safekeeping 
of documents. These, however, are 
the basic ones and the ones that 
stimulated Mr. Barrow’s research and 
the development of the Barrow meth- 
od of restoration. Illinois installed 
the Repair and Restoration Labora- 
tory in the State Archives for the 
purpose of solving these same prob- 
lems. Through the efforts of many 
archivists, librarians, and scientists 
have come the improvements and the 
possibility of effective restoration 
methods. Further improvements are 
yet to be made, and it is only through 
the continued encouragement and 
support of archivists and records cus- 
todians that restoration technicians 
will be able to preserve the records of 
today so that they may be the history 
for tomorrow’s generations. 
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What’s News In Library Service 


Public Libraries 


e CHICAGO 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has named Mrs. Mildred 
Bruder Buchanan, public relations 
director of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, as the city’s “Woman of Dis- 
tinction for 1958.” Mrs. Buchanan 
was cited for her work in developing 
a public relations program for the 
library, helping and encouraging li- 
braries throughout the country to set 
up public relations programs, bring- 
ing books and people together, and 
her service to the people of the greater 
Chicago area. In accepting the award, 
Mrs. Buchanan described libraries as 
no longer just “storehouses of books,”’ 
but also “centers of communication” 
and “centers of community culture.” 


¢ KASKASKIA REGIONAL 

LIBRARY 

James Montedonico, formerly 
bookmobile librarian at the Southern 
Illinois Regional Library in Carbon- 
dale, has been appointed director of 
the Kaskaskia Regional Library. 
Prior to his service as bookmobile 
librarian, Mr. Montedonico was film 
librarian at the Illinois State Library 
in Springfield. 

Replacing Mr. Montedonico as 
bookmobile librarian at the Southern 
Illinois Regional Library is George F. 
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Heise, a graduate of Southern Illinois 
University. Mr. Heise is enrolled as 
a graduate student in Public Admin- 
istration at SIU. 


¢ NORTHERN ILLINOIS FILM 

CO-OPERATIVE 

Patrons of ten libraries in northern 
Illinois are now able to borrow films 
from their local libraries. This added 
service to library users, begun Janu- 
ary 1, is made possible as a result of 
the formation of the Northern Illinois 
Film Co-operative. 

In addition to films owned by the 
co-operative, other films on loan from 
commercial and educational organ- 
izations are available. 

Members of the co-operative are 
the public libraries at Batavia, De- 
Kalb, Downers Grove, Forest Park, 
Glenview, Morton Grove, Oak Park, 
Ottawa, St. Charles, and Stickney- 
Forest View. 

The formation of the co-operative 
was in large part made possible by 
the Oak Park Village Art Fair, whose 
sponsors donated $2,500 to the Oak 
Park Public Library. This sum was 
allocated for the purchase of films by 
the Oak Park Library Board. In 
addition, the co-operative will receive 
$5,000 for the purchase of films from 
the Illinois State Library, upon rec- 
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ommendation of the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association. 


e OAK PARK 

The Oak Park Public Library is 
in the process of gathering together 
“the world’s greatest Hemingway col- 
lection,” according to Ralph G. New- 
man, noted Lincoln scholar and vice- 
president of the library board. Oak 
Park is the scene of Hemingway’s 
childhood and adolescence. 

First editions of Hemingway’s well- 
known works and magazines contain- 
ing the author’s short stories are 
among some of the items already 
received by the library. 

The Hemingway works will be part 
of a more extensive local authors’ 
collection. The policy of collecting 
the works of Oak Park’s famous 
authors was established by the library 
board at a recent meeting. Other 
authors to be represented are Charles 
MacArthur, Edward Wagenknecht, 
Robert St. John, William and Bruce 
Barton, Frank Lloyd Wright, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, Mignon Eberhart, 
and other villagers of demonstrated 
literary talent. 


e PEORIA 

For the past two years the Peoria 
Public Library, in co-operation with 
the Police Magistrate’s Court, has 
presented two weekly showings of 
traffic safety films. All traffic of- 
fenders in Peoria receive a written 
invitation to these showings and a 
promise of a four-dollar reduction in 
their fines if they attend. 

The library and the court jointly 
purchased two films, “And Then 
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There Were Four” and “The Case of 
Officer Hallibrand.” Both films deal 
with drivers’ attitudes. Also included 
on the program is the filmstrip, in 
color,‘ Death on the Highway,” which 
shows the bloody consequences of 
careless driving attitudes. 

The number of traffic accidents in 
Peoria is on the decline and it is 
hoped that this program has played 
some part in the reduced accident 
rate. 


© QUINCY 

Sarah S. Molony, librarian of the 
Quincy Free Public Library, died 
December 11 after an illness of many 
months. During her seventeen years 
in Quincy, Miss Molony became 
widely known, not only for advances 
made in library service under her 
sponsorship, but for her civic en- 
deavors. 

Miss Molony took her library de- 
gree in Albany, New York, and did 
postgraduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Her accomplishments as librarian 
at Quincy include issuing the first 
handbook of interesting facts about 
services offered by the library, de- 
signed for new users, in 1945; or- 
ganizing a Victory Book Campaign 
during World War II to send books 
to armed services; establishing a rec- 
ord lending library in co-operation 
with the Quincy Society of Fine Arts 
in 1948; establishing a filmstrip 
lending library in co-operation with 
the Quincy Council of Churches in 
1952; inaugurating a memorial col- 
lection whereby anyone might give a 
book to the library in memory of a 
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friend; instigating the development 
of a young adult room in the library 
in 1953; and introducing procedures 
to expedite circulation of books. Miss 
Molony was one of the founders of 
the Quincy chapter of the Federated 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Her last public appearance 
was during the library open house on 
the first day of National Library 
Week, 1958. 

Mrs. Caroline Sexauer, who has 
served for twenty-two years on the 
Quincy library staff, succeeds Miss 
Molony as head librarian. 

Mrs. Sexauer’s first work at the 
library was in the children’s depart- 
ment, but most of her service was in 
the cataloging department and her 
former position was cataloger. 

Mrs. Sexauer received from the 
University of Illinois an A.B. degree 
in 1935 and a degree in library sci- 
ence in 1945. 


e LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has made a grant of $200,000 to 
the Library of Congress to initiate 
work on a national union catalog of 
manuscript collections. It is hoped 
that this catalog will eventually re- 
cord all collections of manuscripts 
held by libraries and archives in the 
United States. The immediate goal 
is to bring together uniform descrip- 
tions of some twenty-four thousand 
known collections in approximately 
seventy-five co-operating repositories, 
in addition to some three thousand 
collections in the Library of Congress 
itself, and to print and sell separate 
catalog cards for each of these col- 
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lections so that any library that 
wishes to do so may maintain a 
similar record. 

A central national inventory of 
manuscript collections has been a 
long-felt need of studies which de- 
pend on such sources. These studies 
include not only civil, military, and 
social history, but also literary his- 
tory and criticism, history of the 
arts, biography and genealogy, pale- 
ography, business and economic his- 
tory, the history of science, and legal 
history and inquiries. The union 
catalog of manuscripts will not aim 
at recording all individual papers, 
but instead will seek primarily to 
record collections. 


e ASSEMBLY OF STATE 

LIBRARIANS 

At the invitation of the Librarian 
of Congress, L. Quincy Mumford, 
more than fifty state librarians, law 
librarians, and directors of legislative 
reference services convened in the Li- 
brary of Congress, November 12-14, to 
discuss matters of mutual concern to 
state libraries and the Library of 
Congress. The agenda committee in- 
cluded S. Janice Kee, President of 
the American Association of State 
Libraries; Robert C. Sale, State Li- 
brarian of Connecticut; and Ralph 
Hudson, Oklahoma State Librarian 
and Archivist, who served as chair- 
man. 

De Lafayette Reid, Illinois Assist- 
ant State Librarian, participated in 
the conference, particularly in a dis- 
cussion concerning H. R. 13140, the 
Depository Library Bill of 1958. 
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e INDIANA INSTITUTES 
Indiana Institutes in Library Adult 
Education will be offered in April and 
June, 1959. The institutes are spon- 
sored by the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation, the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association, the Indiana State Li- 
brary, the Indiana University Division 
of Library Science, and the Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education (Indiana 
University and Purdue University). 
They are based on experience gained 
from pilot projects involving more 
than a dozen libraries over a four- 
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year period. Participants can earn 
graduate credit. 

The institutes deal with the library 
as an educational institution, learning 
conditions, improving discussion 
leadership and participation skills, 
program planning and evaluation, 
and making the best use of resources. 

Dates for the June institute, to be 
held in Bloomington, Indiana, are 
June 8-12. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Robert M. Smith, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion, Box 42, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Children’s Libraries 


¢ SUMMER READING 
PROGRAMS 


EsTHER CONNOR 
Children’s Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library 


The Jacksonville Public Library 
has carried out several challenging 
and entertaining summer reading 
programs with a little ingenuity, 
some work, and a few inexpensive 
materials. Some of the basic mate- 
rials we needed were a large table, a 
piece of insulite one-half inch thick 
and the size of a table top or an up- 
right display rack, a sheet of poster 
board, colored construction paper, 
and signal dots. 

The poster board was used to make 
a scoreboard with the name and 
number of each child who entered 
into the reading plan. Colored dots 


placed after a child’s name indicated 
books read. 

One of our most successful plans 
was a horse race. A race track was 
outlined on the insulite-covered table, 
with divisions to mark progress of the 
reader. Small horses, cut from paper, 
were given numbers and names which 
were listed on the scoreboard. As the 
child’s reading progressed, his horse 
moved from one division to another. 

Another successful plan was a 
fisherman’s club. Each child was 
given a fishing line on which he 
placed the fish he caught. 

In the “Greatest Show on Earth,” 
a clown billboard showed how many 
books each child read. The table in 
the center of the room had three 
circus rings. Each child was given a 
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cardboard clown bought from Sturgis 
Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 
For each book read the child added 
a dot to his clown’s costume. The 
clown advanced from ring to ring as 
reading continued. 

For the “Globe Trotters,” a large 
map of the world was placed on the 
center table. The children read books 
about different countries, either fic- 
tion or nonfiction. The child placed 
on the map the flag of the country 
about which he read. 

Also easy and inexpensive was the 
flag plan. A large American flag was 
outlined on the upright insulite. For 
each book the child read, he put a 
strip of red or white construction 
paper with his name on it on the 
outlined flag. Nonfiction books rated 
stars. 

The children also enjoyed a rodeo. 
Five corrals were set up on the center 
table. As the child read, he moved 
his bronco from corral to corral. 
Different brands indicated books 
read. 

In the paratroopers plan, airplane 
models furnished by the children 
hung from the ceiling. Ten white 
clouds were drawn on the large piece 
of insulite. Parachutes floated from 
cloud to cloud as the child read 
books. Many children descended 
more than once. 

Another successful program was 
called “Johnny Appleseed.” As a 
child read books, apples were placed 
on an apple tree, green gummed dots 
if the books were fiction, and red if 
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nonfiction. Some readers had more 
than one tree. 

A very timely program was space 
travel. A large chart of the nine 
planets was put on the piece of up- 
right insulite. As the child read, he 
moved a paper rocket from planet to 
planet. He had completed his trip 
around the solar system when he 
returned to the earth. 


¢ CHAMPAIGN 

Plans are under way for a teen-age 
reading and study room, to be lo- 
cated in an alcove of the public 
library where travel books were 
housed previously. Small tables, 
waist-high shelving, upholstered 
chairs, and new window draperies 
will be a part of the furnishings. 

The Champaign Public Library 
Board has agreed to experiment for 
one month with the use of a library 
bus plan for bringing children to the 
library on Saturday mornings. The 
bus, chartered for the purpose and 
free to the children, will go to every 
neighborhood in Champaign to pick 
up and deliver the children, who will 
have approximately one and one-half 
hours at the library. 


* URBANA 

The children’s room of the Urbana 
Free Library, with its ten thousand 
volumes, was moved recently from 
the main floor south room to a base- 
ment room, formerly the auditorium. 
A separate entrance is provided. Mrs. 
Bernice Fiske is children’s librarian. 
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College and University Libraries 


e AURORA COLLEGE, AURORA 


The Aurora College library has re- 
ceived, as a gift from the Family 
Service Association of Aurora, the 
Clare Hummel Memorial Collection 
of books in the field of professional 
social service. The collection was 
gathered in honor of the late execu- 
tive of the Family Service Association 
and has now been transferred to the 
college library so that it may serve 
both the qualified professional people 
of the community and the college 
students who are interested in train- 
ing for careers in social service. 

The library has available some 
scattered issues of the Congressional 
Record for the years 1913-1930 which 
are available to any library for ship- 
ping charges only. 


e LEWIS COLLEGE, LOCKPORT 


Thousands of volumes were de- 
stroyed January 15 in a fire in the 
library of Lewis College of Science 
and Technology. Damage was esti- 
mated at approximately $200,000. 
Many of the books had been pur- 
chased in the last four years in an 
intensive drive to increase the number 
of volumes in the library. 


Compiled by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. 


¢ LINCOLN COLLEGE, LINCOLN 

James T. Hickey, member of the 
Illinois State Historical Library staff 
and museum consultant for Lincoln 
College library, took a leave of ab- 
sence to work on a revision of the 
“Lincoln Day-by-Day” books for the 
National Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Committee. At present he is visiting 
the courthouse of the twenty counties 
once on the Eighth Circuit for data 
on Lincoln cases. 


¢ LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 

CHICAGO 

James C. Cox of E. M. Cudahy 
Memorial Library, Loyola University, 
has been appointed associate librarian 
for all Loyola University libraries. 
From 1953 to 1955 Mr. Cox served 
at the Lewis Towers Library, Loyola; 
for the scholastic year 1955-56 he was 
librarian at the School of Dentistry 
Library and completed the reorgan- 
ization of that library. In August, 
1956, he was transferred to the 
Cudahy Library as circulation librar- 
ian; the following year he was placed 
in charge of the new division of 
Services to the Public in the main 
library. 

Mr. Cox received the Bachelor of 
Philosophy degree cum laude from 
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Loyola University in 1950. In 1956 he 
received the degree of Master of Arts 
in Library Science from Rosary Col- 
lege. 


e SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE 
The library has acquired the James 

Joyce collection of Dr. H. K. Croess- 

mann. One of the outstanding private 

collections on Joyce, it includes im- 

portant editions and translations of 
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Joyce’s work, holograph materials, 
association items, iconography, and 
writings about Joyce. 

The collection has been purchased 
through the financial assistance of 
the Southern [Illinois University 
Foundation. It marks the first such 
arrangement with the Foundation in 
what is planned as a continuing pro- 
gram to enrich the library by the 
purchase of distinguished collections 
with the assistance of private funds. 


American Library Association 


e PUBLICATIONS 

The ALA has announced the April 
publication of a new book on public 
library architecture, entitled, Plans 
for New Public Library Buildings. 
The book appears as number eight in 
the series, “Public Library Reporter,” 
formerly published by the Public Li- 
braries Division of the American 
Library Association, and now pub- 
lished by the ALA Publishing De- 
partment. 

The new book reports a series of 
special meetings on public library 
architecture held at the ALA Annual 
Conference in San Francisco in 1958, 
under the auspices of the Library 
Administration Division of ALA. In 
it, librarians and architects discuss 
the problems they met in six recently 
built public library buildings, and 
analyze their solutions. Each of the 
six new libraries is illustrated with its 
complete floor plan, and such details 
as cost, size of collection, and popula- 
tion served are included. Public li- 


braries treated in the book are the 
Holland (Michigan) Public Library; 
White Plains (New York) Public 
Library; Shreve Memorial Library, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Long Beach 
(California) Public Library; Minne- 
apolis (Minnesota) Public Library; 
and Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, New York. 
* * * 

In January, 1958, the ALA spon- 
sored a three-day institute for state 
library consultants, bringing together 
many of the leaders in the field. Held 
in Chicago, the institute was con- 
ducted by two ALA groups: the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division Co-ordinating 
Committee for the Library Services 
Act and the Library Administration 
Division Section on Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

The ALA has now announced the 
January, 1959, publication of the 
official proceedings of this meeting, 
under the title, Proceedings of the 
Institute on State Field Consultant 
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Services. The first book to attempt 
a general examination of this new 
library specialization, the Proceedings 
presents the seasoned comments of 
some of the country’s best-known 
state library officials on the philos- 
ophy and background of state library 
service; on the role of this service in 
the local community; and on the 
specific problems which state library 
consultants have in common through- 
out the country. The latter theme is 
treated particularly in five sections 
which examine the kind of special 
training needed by the new state 
library consultant and the means of 
evaluating his performance. 


* * 


The ALA has recently issued a 
pamphlet, “School Activities and the 
Library,” which contains a discussion 
of teachers’ attitudes toward the 
school library and the use they make 
of it. The article was written by 
Evelyn S. Bianchi and is called “The 
School Library—Room for Improve- 
ment?” It is based on a survey of 
five thousand teachers in urban sec- 
ondary schools conducted by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the NEA-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee and the American Association 
of School Librarians. The author is 
a research assistant in the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

Following the article on the school 
library is a six-page bibliography of 
materials for the ‘administrator, li- 
brarian, teacher, and student.” 


* * * 
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The ALA has compiled four book 
lists which can bring new readers to 
libraries and help established readers 
to find books of special satisfaction 
to them. The lists are as follows: 

The Notable Books Council of the 
Adult Services Division of ALA has 
made its selection of “Notable Books 
of 1958,” including forty-seven titles 
“worthy of note for their intrinsic 
qualities such as literary excellence, 
factual correctness, sincerity and hon- 
esty of presentation, or skill in pre- 
senting specialized knowledge for the 
general reader.” 

“Eye-openers, Chosen by Young 
People” is a composite list made up 
of the titles on the last four annual 
lists, “Interesting Adult Books for 
Young People,” 1955-58. Out-of-print 
titles have been omitted and paper- 
bound editions added where available. 
The ninety-three titles fall into a 
dozen categories selected with young 
people’s interests in mind. 

“Interesting Adult Books of 1958 
for Young People,” issued by Young 
Adult Services Division, lists twenty- 
one titles from last year’s publica- 
tions.* (These are all included in 
“Eye-openers.”) 

“Notable Children’s Books of 1958,” 
compiled by the Children’s Services 
Division, includes thirty-four out- 
standing children’s books for 1958 and 
annotates them for parents and 
teachers rather than for children. 
However, children also find the an- 
notations good introductions to the 
books. 


* This list will appear in the May issue of 
Illinois Libraries. 
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Illinois Library Association 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of ILA is pleased to be able to announce 
that the following people have agreed to permit their names to be submitted 
to the membership for election to the offices indicated: 

President 

Miriam E. Peterson, Division of Libraries, Chicago Board of 
Education 
Vice-President and President Elect 
E. Opal Stone, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Secretary 
William W. Bryan, Peoria Public Library 


Treasurer 
Leona H. Ringering, Park Forest Public Library 


In accordance with Section 2, Article V, of the ILA Constitution, the 
Committee takes this occasion to invite the submission of additional nominees 
for these offices (except the office of president). Each name must be proposed 
in writing by at least five members, and the nominee must be willing to serve 
if elected. 

NELL STEELE 
LAURA LANGSTON 
ALICE LOHRER, Chairman 


ATTENTION PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 


The workshops sponsored by the Illinois State Library at Carbondale, 
Macomb, Oak Park, Springfield (for trustees), Sycamore, and Charleston 
are a matter of concern for all public librarians. Librarians and trustees 
throughout the state will receive program announcements aad news releases 
which will give details about the meetings. These sessiors are planned for 
you. The executive board of the Public Library Section of the Illinois Library 
Association urges you to attend the workshops nearest you. 

Please let us know what topics, or problems, you would like to have as 
the subject of future workshops sponsored by the Public Library Section. We 
would like to have workshops work for you; so we would like to know what 
you want. 

DoroTHy R. BIENEMAN, Chairman 
Mrs. A. ERWIN Bairp, Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. WALTER E. May, Secretary 
CHARLES A. HAGGERTY, Past Chairman 
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ILA MEMBERSHIP 


THE ILuimNois LisrARY ASSOCIATION NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 
TO REPRESENT YOU AND YOUR PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS 
Have You Paw Your DUES FoR 1959? 


Your state professional library organization is open to all who are in- 
terested in fostering and promoting recognition of the value and service of 
libraries and librarians. It provides friends and fellowship with other Illinois 
librarians as well as professional advice and assistance. 

If you wish to keep in contact with all the activities, the developments, 
and the progress of libraries throughout the state, membership in ILA is 
essential. July marks the deadline for 1959 membership. Send your dues, of 
$2.00, now, with the attached form. 

YOLANDA D. FEDERICI 
Membership Chairman, ILA 








MAIL TO: Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger, Secretarial Assistant 
Illinois Library Association, 6725 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago 45, Illinois 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: Illinois Library Association 
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cITy. ZONE STATE 
Preferred mailing address: Library Home 
New member in 1959 ? 
SECTIONS: 
Friend of ILA College & Research 
IASL (School Librarians)... 1-—«- Public Libraries. 
Catalogers’ Section. Children’s Librarians 
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Illinois State Library 


SPRING AND SUMMER REGIONAL MEETINGS 


STATE-WIDE 


The second annual Conference for Library Trustees will be held May 7-8 
at the Leland Hotel in Springfield. Trustees from libraries throughout 
the state are invited. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians in northern Illinois 
will be held at the Bishop McLaren Center in Sycamore, June 8-11. The 
program will include cataloging, reference, and children’s work. 


CHICAGO SUBURBAN 


A series of meetings is being planned for librarians in the Chicago sub- 
urban area. The meetings will be held in Oak Park on the following 
dates: May 1 (reference work); May 8 (children’s work); May 13 (basic 
books); and May 22 (classification and cataloging). A trustees’ meeting 
is also planned for the Chicago area. Tentative date for this meeting is 
April 29 or 30; the meeting will be held in downtown Chicago. 


WEST CENTRAL 
An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Western Illinois University in Macomb, April 27-29 (corrected dates). 
The program will include children’s work and organization of library 
materials. 


EAST CENTRAL 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians will be held at 
Eastern Illinois University in Charleston, June 15-17. The program will 
include reference and children’s work. 


SOUTHERN 


An In-Service Training Institute for public librarians who work with 
children will be held at Southern Illinois University in Carbondale, 
March 23-24. 


WRITE TO THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY FOR DETAILS. 
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Don’t Forget ... 
These Objectives of National Library Week 


First, 


To remind the American people that reading can help them to explore and 
satisfy their need for a greater sense of purpose and meaning in their lives. 


Second, 


To urge them to use more fully the libraries of all kinds in which the treasures 
of the printed word await throughout the land. 


Third, 


To set apart a time when people can rededicate themselves to the ideas and 
ideals of a free society. 
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